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effect that the King should be requested 

to visit Belfast in person for the opening 
of the Ulster Parliament. It is to be hoped that this 
peculiarly mischievous suggestion will receive an early 
repudiation from the proper quarter. If there were 
two Parliaments to be opened, one in Belfast and 
one in Dublin, it would be a different matter; but 
it must at present be assumed—and evidently was 
assumed by the authors of the proposal—that there 
will be no Southern Parliament created under the 
new Act, and that at the very moment when the 
Orangemen are celebrating their legal separation from 
the rest of Ireland the greater part of the country will 
be passing under Crown Colony government. The 
day on which partition becomes an accomplished fact 
will be at best a very bitter day for every section of 
Irish nationalists; and it is proposed that the King 
Should personally associate himself with the symbol 
of the apparent destruction of their dearest hopes. 
One of the very few features of the Irish situation 
that is of good omen for the future maintenance of 
the British connection is the fact that there is not in 
Ireland, even in republican circles, any personal feeling 
against the wearer of the crown. But if the proposed 
visit to Belfast were to take place it is quite certain 
that that would no longer be true. This is evidently 
a matter upon which the King is entitled to exercise, 
at least in a negative sense, his own judgment, even 
against the wishes and advice of his Ministers; for it 
is he and not they who will be held responsible and 
upon whom, throughout Southern Ireland, the odium 
will fall. 


A PROPOSAL, it seems, is being mooted to the 


* * = 


The publication of the Report of the Special Labour 
Committee on the question of unemployment has 


flooded the columns of the Press during the last few 
days with letters from prominent employers explaining 
the impossibility of the Labour proposals. But, un- 
fortunately, these critics seem to have very few con- 
structive suggestions of their own to make beyond 
putting in their plea for a reduction of wages in one 
form or another. The contrary position, that under 
no circumstances must wages ever be reduced, cannot, 
of course, be absolutely maintained ; but it is difficult 
to find in the arguments so far adduced in favour of 
a general reduction at the present moment, any reason 
at all to suppose that such a policy would be likely 
to be materially effective in reducing the volume of 
unemployment or in preventing its increase. The 
employers who write to the Times to explain the un- 
soundness of the Labour suggestions seem to us to 
have very little appreciation either of the . gravity 
of the present position from the workers’ point of view 
or of the practical possibilities of amelioration. Thus 
we have Lord Weir suggesting that a large programme 
of “‘ public works, including housing schemes,” should 
be carried out “by the use of unemployed labour 
remunerated on a substantially lower basis than the 
present standard rates.” Any scheme to be carried 
out exclusively by “the unemployed” is doomed to 
failure in advance. If on the other hand the employed 
and the unemployed are to be mixed, how is there 
to be “a substantially lower basis”’ of remuneration 
without degrading the whole standard of life which 
the trade has secured by collective bargaining ? Such 
a proposal could never be made by anyone who has 
even begun to study seriously the conditions of the 


problem. 
* * . 


The cry for the reduction of wages seems to us the 
shallowest of panaceas. In what industry to-day is 
unemployment due to excessive cost of production ? 
We do not deny that such an industry may exist, 
but it is surely clear that in most industries the cost 
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of production has hardly anything at all to do with 
the present “ depression.”” The difficulty is not that 
customers at home or abroad cannot pay such high 
prices, but that they cannot buy at all. Suppose it 
were possible to-morrow to arrange a twenty per cent. 
reduction of wages in all industries, would trade revive 
on that account ? We can see no reason whatever to 
suppose so. In certain isolated cases, where the 
Germans, for instance, are undercutting us in neutral 
markets by a comparatively small margin, such a 
reduction might have definite results. But in general 
the factors which have created the depression—i.e., 
the lack of orders—appear to be wholly different both 
in kind and in magnitude from the factor of wages as 
part of the cost of production. Moreover, a reduction 
of wages must in itself reduce the volume of purchasing 
power, and therefore of “‘ demand ” in the home market. 
In short, the case for reduction, as such, is, to say the 
least, wholly unproved, even if we disregard the social 
effects of a reduced standard of living affecting a large 
proportion of the population. To ask workmen to 
accept reductions is to ask them to accept certain 
hardship for a purely hypothetical advantage. They 
are unconvinced ; and until some better reason for the 
Sacrifice is adduced, than we have seen explained 
anywhere in the correspondence columns of the Press, 
we trust they will remain unconvinced. 
* o* * 

President Wilson has. sent another Note to the 
Council of the League of Nations on the subject of 
Armenia. It is as pathetic and futile a document as 
any that have issued from the hand of this fallen prophet. 
He makes it clear—if, indeed, it was not clear long ago— 
' that there is no help for Armenia in the United States, 
and he goes on to preach to the Western Powers on the 
folly of anti-Bolshevism. He is firmly convinced that 
the Russian revolution was “ beneficent in its main 
og ose,” and ought to have been left alone. Now, 

e declares, without a “* public and solemn engagement ”’ 
by the Powers not to violate the integrity of Russia, 
and without a full and generous co-operation of all, there 
is little chance of the pacification of Armenia. This 
is very good doctrine. But meanwhile Mr. Wilson’s 
own administration has been too busy persecuting 
“* Bolshevism ” in America to spare the time to remon- 
strate with the anti-Bolshevik governments of Europe. 
And to talk of “‘ generous co-operation of all the Western 
Powers” in view of the American attitude is a trifle 
odd. But perhaps Mr. Wilson does not count America 
as a Western Power. The fact, however, that America 
has abandoned the Armenians does not make our 
abandonment of them any less scandalous. The present 
plight of the country, notwithstanding the establish- 
ment of a Red regime at Erivan and the alleged cessation 
of Turkish cruelties, is again desperate. According to 
the latest reports the Turks are still busy, civil war is 
raging, and Moscow can only offer the sublime suggestion 
that the Red Armenians should sacrifice themselves 
for the world revolution! Nevertheless, it seems that 
the only real hope lies in Russia, and President Wilson 
is at least right in saying that our anti-Bolshevik policy 
is prolonging the torture of Armenia. But the lofty 
enthusiasms of Mr. Churchill and the faithful “‘ Whites ” 
in Paris and London can hardly be expected to take 


count of such a trifle. 
* + * 


We had supposed that the “democratic ’’ Press and 
the judicial pedants had between them exhausted all 
the possible ineptitudes in the way of compliments, 
comments and decisions about women jurors. But 
we had reckoned without the Divorce Court. There 








before Mr. Justice Horridge a mixed jury has this week 
had to undergo the “ordeal”’ of trying a very unsavoury 
case. Part of the evidence consisted of some indecent 
pictures. What was to be done? The jury must 
see these abominations; but some of the jury were 


ladies! It was a terrible position; Parliament ought 
to have thought of such a possibility before it passed 
this dangerous Act. But the Bench and the Bar were 
equal to the emergency. The judge decided that 
only the men in the jury-box need contaminate their 
eyes, while eminent counsel made a suggestion which 
was a perfect blend of delicacy and ingenuity. The 
male members of the jury, he said, might describe the 
pictures to the females. Oh! Solomon among lawyers, 
thus to appraise masculine courage and feminine 
modesty ! But, seriously, how long is this nasty non- 
sense to go on? It is an insult to the intelligence of 
women, it covers men with contempt, and it brings the 
law into disrepute. We cannot see how Mr. Justice 
Horridge, on the basis of his own decision in this case, 
could refuse to allow a woman juror to leave the Court, 
if she wished, while any specially “indecent” verbal 
evidence was being given. Either women are suited 
to act as jurors or they are not. If they are, then they 
must see and hear the whole of the relevant evidence. 
* * - 


Two important meetings of miners have been taking 
place in London this week. During the first two days 
the Executive of the International Miners’ Federation 
was in session, and an important pronouncement has 
been issued by it protesting against the present position 
in the German coalfields. Whereas many miners in 
other parts of Europe are unemployed or working 
short time, the German miners are obliged by the 
Allies to work continuous overtime in order to produce 
the coal required for the satisfaction of immediate 
indemnity claims. The International Miners’ Federa- 
tion realises that this policy of the Allies has a direct 
effect on the position of miners in the other countries ; 
and it has therefore issued a strong protest against 
such overtime working. The various sections are also 
pledged to take action, and to assist one another, with 
a view to securing the socialisation of the coalfields 
by their respective Governments. The International 
Miners’ meeting was followed immediately by a Delegate 
Conference of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. 
This Conference had before it the proposals of the 
British Government for the removal of control over the 
industry. It decided to intimate to the Government 
that it could not agree to any removal of control until 
after the miners and mineowners had presented to 
the Government a definite scheme for the future regula- 
tion of the industry in substitution for the present 
method of control by the State. The announcement 
makes no reference to the progress of the negotiations 
which have recently been proceeding between the 
miners and the mineowners and which it is understood 
have reached a critical stage. 

* * * 


The telegraphic report upon which we based our 
supposition last week that the Italian Socialist 
Party had “gone Communist” and accepted the 
terms dictated by the Moscow International, has proved 
to be erroneous. The split in the Italian Socialist 
movement has in fact come where it was expected to 
come, namely, between Centre and Left, not between 
Centre and Right, and the extreme Communist minority 
are now discussing the formation of a separate party 
of their own in full agreement with the Moscow Inter- 
national, while the main body of Italian Socialists 
continues to follow the leadership of Serrati on a modi- 
fied Communist programme which is not acceptable 
to the Third International. The Italian Government 
has this week produced the text of its Bill dealing with 
workers’ control in the factories. After the strike and 
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seizure of the metal factories last year, employers and 
workers, at the request of Giolitti’s Government, 
appointed a joint Committee to prepare a scheme for 
m 4 introduction of workers’ control. This Committee 
disagreed, and each side presented its own report. 
The present measure is a compromise based by the 
Government itself on a consideration of both. It does 
not appear to be at all a revolutionary measure. Com- 
mittees of workers are to be set up in each factory, and 
Central Committees of employers and workers are also 
to be created. The oudhinn? Committees are given 

wers of seeing to the execution of all laws relating 
to Labour and certain other powers to call for the pro- 
duction of books and documents and to have a voice 
in discipline and administration. On the face of it the 
measure looks like a scheme which will mean some- 
thing or nothing, according to the manner in which 
it is applied and to the economic strength of the parties 


concerned in it. 
* af 


A Court of Enquiry, similar in character to that which 
dealt with the claims of the dockers last year, opened 
this week an investigation into the claims of the tram- 
way workers for a national advance of twelve shillings 
a week. The enquiry is being held in public, and 
Mr. Ernest Bevin is once more conducting the case for 
the workers. It is admitted that the wages of tram- 
waymen have fallen considerably behind the increase 
in the cost of living; but'the refusal of any advance 
is justified by the employers on the ground that the 
tramway undertakings cannot afford to pay more, 
and that any further increase of fares would not produce 
a proportionate increase in revenue. The municipal 
tramway undertakings have produced figures showing 
an estimated loss of more than three million pounds 
in the current year after meeting increased charges. 
No corresponding figures have at present been divulged 
in the case of the private tramway companies; but it 
is understood that they also claim to be quite unable 
to pay increased rates of wages. The tramwaymen, 
on the other hand, contend that the undertakings are 
already paying the full enhanced prices for their rolling 
stock and for all the other commodities which they 
require, but are refusing to pay this in the case of their 
own workers. They point out that the average tram- 
way wages fall some distance below the figure put 
forward as the poverty line by witnesses who gave 
evidence on behalf of the employers in the course of 
the Dockers’ Enquiry, and they say that their claim 
to a reasonable minimum standard of life cannot be 
affected by the argument that the undertakings are 
not on a profitable basis. Although the findings of the 
Court of Enquiry have no binding character, a con- 
siderable importance attaches to its proceedings; for 
it is called upon to pronounce judgment on a question 
which is of vital concern to workers and ratepayers 
alike throughout the whole range of public utility 
services. The tramways are not the only service that 
is underpaying its employees on the plea of poverty. 

* * * 

The proposal that the principle of the eight hours 
day for seamen should be incorporated in a Draft 
Convention to be submitted to the various Governments 
for ratification, only failed by two votes to secure the 
necessary two-thirds majority at the International 
Labour Conference at Genoa some months ago. Since 
then a further effort has been made to bring the repre- 
sentatives of shipowners and seamen together with 
& view to a direct agreement concerning the regulation 
of hours and conditions on board ship. In pursuance 
of this policy, an International Joint Conference of 
Shipowners’ and Seamen’s Representatives has been 
meeting at Brussels this week under the chairmanship 
of M. Albert Thomas, Secretary of the International 
Labour Office of the League of Nations. This Con- 


ference has agreed to appoint two special Committees 
representing the two main groups of sea-going workers 
to prepare reports concerning the international regu- 
lation of hours and conditions of labour, and it is 
expected that these reports will be presented to a 
further Conference and probably brought up for official 
ratification by the next International Labour Con- 
ference if an agreement is come to between the parties. 
Being the first occasion on which the representatives 
of employers and workers have met in direct negotiation 
for the purpose of laying down international standards 
regulating the conditions of employment, the present 
Conference is likely, if it is successful, to furnish an 
important precedent for further action by the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—Clearly Mr. De 
Valera’s strong point is not the drafting of an effective 
proclamation. His long-delayed address to the Irish 
people is a diffusive and uninspiring production. 
Though in Ireland, as in France, stirring rhetoric has 
a real political value, Sinn Feiners would have pardoned 
the manner of the document had the matter been 
satisfying. But Mr. De Valera has little to say beyond 
a rather doleful exhortation to “hold fast.” “ The 
moment is dark,” he admits, “andthe world unheeding,” 
a remark not calculated to cheer people who have been 
buoyed up with the hope that his prolonged campaign 
of propaganda had ranged American opinion wg ee 
and solidly on their side. Unfortunately, the Irish 
in the States are now fighting furiously amongst them- 
selves. The I.R.B. has excommunicated the Clan-na- 
Gael, and Mr. John Devoy anathematises Mr. De 
Valera and his lieutenants in language not less forcible 
than that which he applies to Sir Hamar Greenwood 
and the “ Black and Tans.” One deduces from the 
proclamation that if Mr. De Valera came back, as most 
people believe, with the intention of developing policy 
along new lines, events have compelled him to abandon 
the idea. It is argued that he has been overborne 
by the physical force extremists in his own ranks. 
There may be an element of truth in this, but it is 
certain that if Mr. Lloyd George had honestly desired 
to establish a new departure the mass of republican 
opinion would have gone at least half-way to meet him. 

* * * 


Sir Hamar Greenwood has been refreshingly frank 
in his statement of what the official policy really is. 
At a review of his legionaries he hailed them as “ the 
custodians of civilised government,” and gave the 
assurance that all the resources of the State would be 
at their disposal in the struggle with the “ dirty 
fighters "" to whom they are opposed. In well-informed 
quarters the speech is regarded as a sop to soothe 
the resentment roused amongst the Auxiliaries by the 
Strickland reports. The cadets assert that they have 
been sacrificed to save other branches of the Crown 
forces, who were equally responsible for the Cork fires, 
by a tribunal upon which they were not represented. 
This refusal “to recognise the Court,”’ which aggravates 
the guilt of Sinn Fein offenders, is not confined to 
the rank and file of the Auxiliaries, and relations 
between General Macready and General Tudor are 
reported to be severely strained. Meanwhile the Ulster 
Specials are emulating on their own account the 
achievements of the “Black and Tans.” As was 
foreseen, everywhere except in Downing Street, the 
Specials are enforcing order in the border counties 
of Carsonia by the methods which as civilians they 
practised so successfully in the Shankill Road. This 
week in Clones, while engaged in their favourite exploit 
of loading the contents of a Catholic shop into a lorry, 
a band of Specials was encountered by a detachment 
of regular constabulary, who shot two and compelled 
the rest of the looters to surrender after a stiff fight. 
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This episode, and the knowledge that it marks a begin- 
ning and not an end, helps to explain why Sir Edward 
Carson, turning a deaf ear to the tearful appeals of 
his followers, prefers to resign to other hands the task 
of inaugurating and running the Ulster Parliament. 

a a * 


PouiticAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Apparently it is 
necessary to point out that no new precedent will be 
created by Lord Robert Cecil if, in crossing the floor 

in the coming session, he should decide (like his brother in the 
Lords) to sit on the Front Opposition bench. That was Sir 
Edward Carson’s boasted war-station after his withdrawal from 
the first Coalition, just as it became Mr. Churchill's before his 
somewhat sullen admission to the second. Like Mr. Birrell 
and Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Robert Cecil on resigning reverted 
to the earlier and more dignified custom of retiring to a place 
behind his former colleagues, thus denoting that mere loss of 
office had not in his case at once transformed his whole political 
horizon. 
* * * 

It has taken two years to persuade Lord Robert Cecil that his 
attitude in relation to the present Government must be one of 
hostile confrontation. He is a serious-minded man and may be 
expected to give as much thought to the question of his new 
location as was expended by Gladstone on a similar problem 
when that fifty-years-old Tory was trying to save himself from 
drifting into Liberalism. I fancy Lord Robert’s. trend will 
rather be towards Labour, or some conception of Labour visible 
only through the Cecilian spectacles. Hitherto most of his 
signalling has been towards that quarter, and I think I am right 
in saying that Labour has never hesitated to show appreciation 
of those gestures. Let me hasten to add, however,that it is 
inconceivable that an Asquith and a Cecil constantly sitting side 
by side on the same bench and sharing the same political and 
possibly personal antipathies, and drawn together by the same 
intellectual sympathies, should fail to influence each other pro- 
foundly. If only for the sake of its psychological interest, I 
earnestly hope the experiment may be tried. 

a * x 

I believe it to be the case, by the way, that shortly after Mr. 
Bonar Law became leader of the Unionist party in the Commons 
he invited two of his then back-benchers, Mr. F. E. Smith and 
Lord Robert Cecil, to sit with him on the Front Opposition 
bench ; for in those days, though it is now difficult to realise,a 
privilege of that kind was never extended to unofficial members 
without solemn incantations. Such as it was, the promotion— 
willingly accepted, of course, by Mr. Smith—failed to attract 
Lord Robert Cecil, who preferred on that occasion, as he has 
generally done since, to follow an independent, not to say isolated, 


furrow. 
% cs * 


A still unexplained mystery of the Irish Act was the disap- 
pearance during the progress of the scheme through Parliament 
of a clause which, had it been passed, would now have made it 
possible for Sir Hamar Greenwood to obtain his Southern Parlia- 
ment by a mere process of nomination. I again refer to this 
subject because it has been suggested to me (ironically, I presume) 
that the Chief Secretary’s otherwise inexplicable confidence in 


the election of such a Parliament may have arisen from an erro-- 


neous belief that the deleted clause still forms part of the Act. 
Its effect, it may be remembered, was to enable only those 
candidates to go forward for election who had consented on 
nomination to take the oath of allegiance—in other words, to 
make certain of the unopposed return of a whole Parliament 
of Government nominees. What would the Chief Secretary 
not give to-day to possess such a power! But in that case why 
was the clause so hurriedly and quietly withdrawn? If, as I 
have heard it suggested, it was because the Crown had scruples 
in the matter, it would surely do no harm in Ireland, but rather 
the reverse, to let that gratifying truth be known. 
* * + 


I see it stated that nothing had been done by the Prime 
Minister’s supporters to test the feeling of Liberalism in Cardigan- 
shire before the vacancy in the county was created, and that 
Captain Evans’s selection by the Liberal Association had been 
taken for granted. My own information agrees with the latter 
part of the statement, but not with the former. For many 
months past tests supposed to be of the most infallible character 
had been going on, generally with reassuring results. Up to the 
last, despite palpable signs to the contrary, the impression in 
Downing Street was that “‘ Ernest” was safe. 


PULL DEVIL, PULL BAKER 


HE nine hundred and ninety-ninth meeting 
of the Supreme Council and its satellites 
has proceeded,'as the military communiqués 

used to say, “ according to plan.” It is another heroic 
effort of the disgruntled victors to do things that ought 
to have been done long ago, and to undo things that 
ought never to have been done at all. And it is still the 
old game of “ pull devil, pull baker’’—with a bewildering 
number of devils and bakers. Nevertheless, the Con- 
ference opened in an atmosphere of hope—a rather 
sickly hope, it is true, but still hope. The grand illusions 
of two years ago have, of course, disappeared. Even 
the little illusions of a year ago are no more. The 
Germans have not put on a white sheet and kissed the 
boot that kicks them. The French have not even yet 
fully awakened from their Arabian Nights dream of 
an inexhaustible pile of gold marks; they are still 
the unteachable in pursuit of the ungettable. Austria 
has not succeeded in making bricks without straw. 
The naughty effrontery of Mustapha Kemal still 
troubles the East. Yet, despite all this—or rather, 
because of it—hope springs anew. Disgust and weari- 
ness of the long unsettlement have spread in every 
country, and many even in France are realising at last 
that the unholy alliance of the Quai d’Orsay, the finan- 
ciers, the generals and the sentimentalists is pushing 
Europe nearer the precipice. The present condition is 
intolerable and it must end. We trust it will end in 
the triumph of common sense and not in catastrophe. 

The Conference found itself faced with four messes 
of the first order. There is Austria; there is the 
Turkish Treaty; and there are the two German problems, 
disarmament and reparations. Only on the first of 
these is there any general measure of agreement, and 
even there the agreement has not extended to practical 
details. The difficulties, of course, are substantial. 
The raising of even so small a sum as the proposed 
loan of 250,000,000 dollars is, in the present state of 
everyone’s finances, a good deal easier to talk about 
than to accomplish. It is not surprising that Mr. 
Lloyd George, asked to dip his hands into the British 
Exchequer, should begin by inquiring what share 
France was prepared to undertake, and end by trying 
to put the whole business on to private enterprise. 
But what if private enterprise will not rise to the 
occasion? Is Austria to be abandoned? It is un- 
thinkable. The final collapse of Austria means the 
collapse of half Europe, and the statesmen who agree 
to it will have driven the last nail into their own coffin. 
The assumption of financial liabilities in Vienna by the 
British Government may not be a very exhilarating 
prospect ; but Austria is at least a better investment, 
both politically and commercially, than the beaux 
yeux of Mr. Winston Churchill and Mesopotamian 
oil magnates. We hope that the Commission of Ministers 
of France and Italy and Great Britain, to whom this 
question has been relegated, will find a solution that 
can be applied without further delay. As for the 
Turkish problem, the Supreme Council have dealt with 
it in a characteristic fashion. They have postponed it 
to another conference to be held in London next month, 
while keeping up their courage for the moment by 
passing interim resolutions against the wretched Con- 
stantine. This is an eminently statesmanlike course, 
on the assumption that conditions in Asia Minor cannot 
be worse and may conceivably be better a month 
hence. Indeed, as the Greek armies are being very 
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badly buffeted, the Treaty of Sevres may by then have 
“modified” itself not a little. In any case France is 
elated by the prospects of this Conference, which, it 
appears, is actually to include Turks and Greeks, as 
well as their masters, the politicians of London and 
Paris and Rome. For ourselves, while we do not 
pretend to fathom the chameleon-like changes of 
British diplomacy in the Near East, we share the French 
satisfaction at the possibility of turning this treaty 
into an honest and workable instrument. 

Disarmament is a more troublesome affair. Nobody, 
outside a small circle of official jobbernowls, pretends 
that there has not been all along a wide divergence 
between the views of ourselves and the French. We 
have differed both as to what ought to be done in the 
way of disarming Germany, and what has, in fact, been 
done already. There are obvious reasons, as we have 
pointed out before, why the remnants of German 
armaments and military organisation should appear 
more formidable to France than to this country. There 
are also reasons why we, even if we take a less serious 
view of the danger, should yet agree with France in 
insisting on the disbandment of the “black-and-tans”’ 
of Munich and East Prussia. But there is no reason 
whatever why we should put purselves into a false 
position and make genuine peace still more difficult, 
by an occupation of the Ruhr. Mr. Lloyd George 
did well to put that point clearly and firmly to the 
French generals. We hope that the “‘ complete accord ”’ 
reached by the experts and the plan endorsed by the 
politicians will tranquillise the nerves of France. That, 
after all, is its main practical value ; for the likelihood 
of Germany going to war, or wanting to go to war, 
is utterly remote—unless indeed she were literally 
pushed into it by foreign fools. 

There remains the largest question of all—the question 
of the German indemnity. It is a question which 
for eighteen months has been the curse of Europe. 
It has done more than anything else to damage our 
relations with France. In Germany it has produced 
bitter internal strife and still more bitter hostility against 
her conquerors. It has been the main cause retarding 
the revival of industry and commerce. It smells to 
heaven as the rankest of the many blunders that 
the treaty of Versailles left to be put right. Everybody 
in this country now knows, what many proclaimed in 
1919, that no settlement that can be called a settlement 
is to be expected until the amount of the indemnity 
is fixed. Most people in this country, indeed, have 
gone a stage further, and have ceased to think about 
the matter. That indifference is natural enough to 
those who have realised that you cannot get blood out 
of a stone, though it would have been better perhaps if 
we had taken a more positive line and insisted long 
ago on France also recognising the nature of stones 
and blood. However, it is satisfactory to know that 
common sense is tardily returning. The cry of “‘fixez 
la dette” wos heard in many unexpected quarters on 
the eve of this Conference. M. Gustave Hervé has 
openly denounced the cowardice of the Paris Press, 
which, knowing the truth, has continued month in and 
month out to delude the ignorant with the balderdash 
they wanted about the “uttermost farthing.” He 
might, we regret to say, have included in his charge 
& section also of the London Press. 

But here, to cut a long story short, was, and is, the 
chief ground for hope—the universal desire to make a 
settlement. It was the belief that M. Briand showed 
that desire and meant business that made his accession 





to office welcomed in this country. And it was the 
belief that our own unfixable Prime Minister was, 
on this point at least, as nearly fixed as possible, which 
sent him to Paris with a more general backing than he 
has enjoyed for a long time past. The optimists 
even dared to hope that an agreement would be reached 
in one sitting of the Council. That, of course, was an 
extravagant expectation; as we write, no decision 
has been come to, and it is waste of time to prophesy. 
Nor do we propose to discuss all the rival schemes 
which have been put forward. Some of them, which 
demand the payment of driblets over a short term of 
years, with an indefinite sum still remaining to be 
determined later, are eminently unsatisfactory. The first 
important thing is that the sum shall be definitely 
fixed. The second important thing is that it shall be 
a sum that Germany can reasonably be expected to 
pay. On this point we do not imagine for one moment 
that all the parties will easily agree, still less that all 
can be completely satisfied. Such a figure as the 
240,000,000,000 gold marks put forward by the French 
Finance Minister is, of course, fantastic, and it is a waste 
of time to talk about it. But any settlement that 
can possibly be accepted is better than none. Every one 
of us stands only to lose by protracting this insane 
wrangle. Irate Frenchmen may sneer at the “ English 
shopkeepers,’’ who are only in a hurry because they 
are eager to get into the German markets. Our withers 
are unwrung. For we venture to suggest that the 
placing of orders in a German market is no more scurvy 
an ambition than the placing of troops in a German 
coalfield. And is it not even a rather more likely way 
of getting our reparations ? 

There is one final thing to be said—and to be said 
in a plain as well as a friendly way to our Allies. If, 
at length, the chief devil and the chief baker are found 
pulling together, instead of against one another, if 
France decides to face facts, and if Germany consents to 
fulfil the conditions, we shall have a little more confidence 
for the future. But if the conjunction of Mr. Lloyd 
George with M. Briand is to give us no better results than 
his conjunction with M. Clemenceau and M. Millerand 
and M. Leygues, then we do not see how the Entente 
can last. It has been strained almost to breaking 
point, and no one is satisfied by pious emanations from 
the Quai d’Orsay about the “ deep desire to continue 
the unity of the Allies, which is the main idea of French 
foreign policy.” We are willing to believe this, 
though we may think the desire occasionally expresses 
itself somewhat oddly. We, too, want unity, but 
there is a limit to the price we are ready to pay for it. 
For “a unity of the Allies’’ which is merely a unity 
for coercing or exploiting Germany, or initiating adven- 
tures against Bolshevism, or gambling with thrones in 
Southern Europe, is no unity at all. Unity will begin 
when all the bakers and all the devils decide to pull 
the same way. 


LABOUR’S UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROPOSALS 


HE Report of the Special Labour Committee 
on Unemployment is markedly different from 
the whole literature of pamphlets, books and 
reports, which had grown up around the 

question before the war. All this literature, althouSh it 
dealt incidentally with the international aspects of the 
problem, was concerned mainly with domestic remedies 
—with the prevention and relief of unemployment 
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regarded as a problem arising within a self-contained 
national economic system. The unemployed then 
consisted for the most part of what economists call a 
“reserve of labour.” As trade fluctuated they were 
absorbed or pressed out of the ranks of the wage-earners, 
and the problem of dealing with them was mainly 
one of equalising the demand for labour, smoothing out 
unnecessary fluctuations of trade and industry, and 
providing for a readier transference from one occu- 

ation to another. It is true that some of these pro- 

lems and proposals still find a place in the Report of 
the Special Labour Committee to-day, but a much 
greater part of it is now occupied with a consideration 
of far wider questions, which range over the whole field 
of national policy and have to do with an alteration in 
the political and economic relationship between the 
nations and the markets of the world. 

The reason for this is that the present unemployment 
is altogether abnormal. Those who are out of work 
to-day are no mere “reserve of labour” whose re- 
employment may be expected with confidence as soon 
as another turn is given to the wheel of trade. They 
are a large section of the normal labour force of industry, 
and the lack of work for them to do arises, not from 
any mere fluctuation of trade, but from an actual 
paralysis of a considerable part of the markets of the 
world. “The Allied Governments,” it is stated in 
the Report, “ under the glamour of a mirage of the 
fruits of victory, have devoted themselves to the con- 
clusion of a dictated peace, whilst they have left private 
industry to work itself to a standstill by the short- 
sighted policy of high prices and high profits.” There 
in a sentence are plainly stated both the causes of the 
present unemployment and the lack of economic 
prescience which has allowed them to do their work 
without hindrance either from the Government or 
from “ Big Business.”” Unemployment to-day is not 
simply an economic phenomenon to be cured by purely 
economic remedies; it is the symptom of a disease 
which affects the whole political and economic system 
of the industrial nations of the world. 


This fact is clearly realised in the Labour Report 
which does not propose facile remedies for a situation 
which manifestly threatens the whole world with 
economic and social disaster. Labour fully under- 
stands, if we may judge from the views of its spokesmen, 
the extreme gravity of the present position and the 
real doubt which exists whether the economic systems 
of the world will be able even to be patched up so as 
to come through the present crisis without actual 
disaster. But Labour maintains that this fundamental 
seriousness of the situation is just what the Government 
and the big employers have so far failed to realise. 
For the fact that we are face to face with more than the 
possibility of a complete collapse of our economic and 
social order is a reason, not for the half-heerted and 
temporising measures which are being proposed on the 
Government side, but for a courageous handling of the 
problem before it is too late to handle it at all. It is 
true, no doubt, that any measures which it is possible 
to propose at the present time for immediate adoption 
must be mainly palliatives, and must, to a considerable 
extent, take the form of recognising for large numbers 
of persons a right to “doles’’—that is, to purchasing 
power which, according to the ordinary conceptions of 
economics, they do not and cannot possess. The 
demand that every unemployed person should be 
assured of maintenance at the public expense at rates 
sufficient at least to provide a minimum standard of 
subsistence involves a further heavy charge upon an 
Exchequer which is already admittedly over-burdened. 
The putting in hand of further productive work on 
housing and public development, the speeding-up of 
educational measures, the advancing of future Govern- 
ment and local authority orders, and the other means 


of finding work proposed by Labour, all mean an 
immediate increase in the burdens on public funds, 
however much we may reap the benefit of them later 
in increased national efficiency and happiness. So the 
advocates of economy will argue, but, so far as imme- 
diate measures are concerned, what possible alternative 
is there to a general measure of maintenance on this 
extensive scele? No one can maintain that the rates 
proposed by Labour are too high—they amount to 
‘bare subsistence ’’—and no one can deny that the 
concession of them would at least do something to 
maintain the stability of the home market, whereas 
the Government’s short-time policy, as the Report 
points out, is having the precisely opposite effect of 
intensifying the depression at home. We must afford 
to maintain at a minimum standard, if at no higher, 
the whole mass of our population, and in face of the 
prostration of the world’s economic system, we can 
do this at the present stage only by a general system 
of publicly provided maintenance on the lines suggested 
by Labour. 


It is admitted that this is purely an emergency 
measure. Labour indeed contends, rightly we think, 
that, not only now but at all times, the maintenance 
of all workers is a legitimate first charge upon the 
national income. But it is admitted that this charge 
could not possibly be met in a permanent form, or 
indeed the social system go on at all, if it were perman- 
ently impossible to find work for a large part of the 
population. We must, therefore, use the respite which 
the introduction of a general system of maintenance 
will give us for the purpose both of taking active 
measures to restore normal conditions of exchange of 
goods and services between country and country, and 
to better the organisation of our industries at home. 
The universal scheme of maintenance which the Labour 
Committee suggests is not put forward as a solution 
of the problem. It is intended only to provide the 
respite which is necessary if these further measures 
are to be put effectively into operation. 


Let us try to see clearly whether there is any alter- 
native to the measures proposed by Labour. If we 
are not prepared to modify our international policy, 
political as well as economic, so as to bring about a 
restoration of normal international economic relations, 
the problem of unemployment at home is bound to 
become steadily worse, and, when at last we are driven 
to face it, we shall have to do so under far more un- 
favourable conditions, and at far greater cost, than 
now. If, on the other hand, the Government were to 
do its best to alter the international conditions, while 
refusing to adopt the immediate palliatives proposed 
at home, and endeavouring instead to throw the burden 
of the present distress directly upon the workers, in 
the hope of lowering wages and so bringing down costs 
of production, not only would such a policy, we believe, 
be totally ineffective in its immediate object, but 
any restoration of our foreign trade would come too 
late to avert a disastrous upheaval at home. The 
resolutions put forward at Thursday’s Conference show 
clearly that the leaders of Labour are prepared to 
counsel moderation and are unwilling, in spite of con- 
siderable pressure, to utter threats as to their future 
course of action. But moderation on the one side 
must not serve as an excuse for inaction on the other. 
At present the Labour policy holds the field, and no 
alternative except a general lowering of wages appears 
to be suggested. The Labour Committee are certainly 
in a very strong position when they declare that not 
only is it out of the question to expect the workers, 
who are certainly no better off so far as the majority 
of industries are concerned than before the war, to 
accept such reductions, but also that, in face of the 
complete prostration of the European markets, no 
conceivable reduction in wages could have a materi 
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effect in restoring normal conditions. A cut at wages 
js not the remedy, and still less is it likely to be a 
useful palliative. Whatever the cost, we can see 
nothing for it but the immediate inauguration of a 
general system of maintenance at home, and side by 
side with this a real attempt to tackle the international 
roblems upon which any outlet from our present 
difficulties manifestly depends. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


TT" General Election in South Africa presents 
some curious features. In the old Parliament, 
the South African Party, lead by General Smuts, 
was maintained in office by the Unionists and, on the 
Imperial issue, also by the Labour Party. The Unionists 
acted thus, not merely to retain a majority in favour of 
Imperialism and to prevent the Labour Party scoring on 
economic questions, but also to save its own life, for it 
had become greatly discredited. Recognising that he was 
thus dependent on the Unionists, General Smuts decided 
some time ago to “appeal to the country.” in an attempt 
to form what he styled a “ Moderate” Party—really to 
cover a fusion of the South African Party and the Unionists. 
He has now taken the plurige and is forcing a General 
Election within less than twelve months of the previous 
General Election. The election cry of the ‘“ Moderate” 
Party is Save the Constitution! Uphold British Imperialism ! 

Dutch South Africans, those of his own blood, pay the 
Prime Minister the left-handed compliment of saying that 
“hij is ’n bietje te slim!” (‘‘ Heis a bit too clever!”). The 
very existence of the Unionist Party as a recognisable 
political force is at stake and yet, under the peculiar 
circumstances, it holds the Premier, as a party politician, 
by the throat. What will the “too clever” Premier do ? 
Beyond predicting that he will speak very cleverly, it is 
difficult to say what he will do at any time, but, after his 
European experience, this Boer General cannot very well 
be anything but Imperialist. Is there, however, any 
truth in the suggestion that the “ Constitution” is in 
danger, that there is any sane fear of Republicanism ? 
The answer is clear. The Republicans in Parliament 
are not more than one-third of its strength; that is, in 
the House just dissolved, the Anti-Republicans, the 
upholders of Imperialism, are actually one hundred per 
cent. stronger than the Republicans! And this Parlia- 
ment was elected for five years only ten months ago! 
Is it hoped that a General Election now will materially 
increase the Anti-Republican strength? On the contrary, 
the one clear fact seems to be that the Nationalists will 
come back stronger: the “dreaded” Republicans will 
actually gain seats ! 

The truth appears to be that General Smuts with his 
very narrow and precarious majority in the House has been 
finding his position uncomfortable. Without the Unionists 
the South African Party is beaten; without the South 
African Party, the Unionists are helpless. Labour will 
not form a coalition with the South African Party because 
of General Smuts’ capitalist backing; to the Unionists, 
on account of their “loyalty” to the great financial in- 
fluences, which have hitherto supported them but which 
are now transferring their affections to General Smuts, the 
Labour Party is anathema; and, it may be added, they 
are anathema to the Labour Party. That is the position. 
What, then, is a clever South African politician to do? 
Having failed to capture the Labour Party or the National- 
ists, he is practically forced to form a Coalition Govern- 
ment (absit omen!) with the Unionists. But he cannot 
do it in the House and carry on! So he decides to “ go 
to the country ” and thus camouflage the coalition of the 





two parties. He calls the new party a “ Moderate” party 
and proposes to come back to Parliament arm in arm with 
his old “‘ opponents ” and share the control of the “ Moder- 
ate ” Party, or by whatever name or names it may be known, 
with them! But for an election a battle cry is necessary ; 
and so, although in the Parliament which has been dissolved 
the Constitution and Imperialism are safeguarded by a 
hundred per cent. majority, the Unionist and South African 
parties are uniting on the cry that the Constitution is in 
danger and Imperialism at stake. Incidentally, however, 
there is another purpose which a General Election may serve. 
In certain quarters the belief is held that, at the last General 
Election, Labour won some Unionist seats by a stroke of 
luck, and that, if another General Election be held now, 
Unionists will win some of those seats back again. There 


it is: as the nigger comedian would say: “ Dat’s de 
reason for de milk in de cocoanut!” It is “’n bietje 
te slim!” 


What, then, is the attitude of the other two parties, 
Nationalist and Labour? The leaders of these parties, 
General Hertzog and Colonel Creswell, are two of the most 
fearless and direct-speaking men in the Parliament of the 
Union, who are not office-seekers and have no object but 
to obtain what they declare they aim at. Let them speak 
for themselves. With reference to Republicanism, General 
Hertzog, in a recent speech said that : 

Though he was firmly convinced that a Republican form of 
government was the only one suitable for South Africa, and 
though he was equally convinced that this form of government 
would materialise one day, it would be nothing short of folly 
to proclaim a republic without due regard being had to all 
circumstances existing at the time. 


Advocate Tielman Roos, another Member of Parliament 
and an extreme Nationalist, speaking about the same time 
at a big Nationalist meeting in the Town Hall, Johannesburg, 
said he 

did not think it was possible for a Dutch Republic to be 
raised in South Africa. That was impossible. What he did 
say was that it was possible to build up a republic of all sections. 
They must educate the people, and if it took 200 years their 
independence would come about by constitutionalism. 
Briefly, General Hertzog founds his claim that a Re- 

publican form of Government is the only one suitable for 
South Africa on the ground that “the interests of the Union 
were, if necessary, to be sacrificed to those of the Empire.” 
He develops this theme and blames General Smuts bitterly 
as being largely responsible for bringing the Union to 
“the verge of bankruptcy,” taxation having increased, 
he estimates, by 150 per cent. during the last four years, 
Further, he said that :— 

In 1917 General Smuts had subscribed to a resolution 
taken by the Imperial Cabinet in London whereby all South 
African products and raw materials had to be consigned to 
England, in spite of the fact that better prices could be obtained 
in an open market. This was a criminal act on the part 
of General Smuts, for the nation had not been consulted. 
Colonel Creswell, the Labour Leader, has issued a written 

manifesto which should be read by everyone desiring to 
understand South African politics. He points out that, 
in the present House, the majority pledged to uphold 
the existing Constitution (including every member of the 
Labour Party) is overwhelming. “ No parliamentary danger 
threatens the Constitution.”” This General Election (the 
second in twelve months) is not “ sprung upon ” the people, 
he says, with any prospect of increasing the number of 
Members pledged to uphold the Constitution; nor is the 
sudden dissolution the result of a vote in the House which 
places any definite issue before the country on any other 
question. 

Nothing of the kind! That Unionist group upon which 
the urban electors passed judgment last March fondly hopes 
to emerge from the discredit into which it has just fallen by 
pretending to disappear. It has now forced the Government 
to dissolve at once on the off-chance of getting back some of 
the urban representation it had rightly forfeited. Make no 
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mistake at all. The one and only object of this sudden 

election is to get rid if possible of that inconveniently con- 

siderable Labour Party which you sent to the House in March, 
and to get back the old Unionist profiteering crowd. They 
have no room for any other party, however clear on the 

Constitutional question, if that party is not prepared to 

acquiesce in the effective sway of big finance, big property 

and big profits. Good. We take up the challenge. 

With regard to the prospects of the Election: now 
that the South African Party and the Unionists are to 
be one party under joint control, they will have behind 
them the great influence of the Rand Mines and Johannes- 
burg finance, of De Beer’s Consolidated Mines, of the 
Rhodes Trust and of the South African Party magnates. 
This is a very important fact. The Unionist calculation 
is apparently that they can regain some of the urban seats 
they lost to Labour less than a year ago, which will give 
them more seats than will be lost by General Smuts to 
the Nationalists through the secession of certain South 
African Party Members who will not have the Unionists 
at any price. If this calculation be correct it will have 
four results:—It will strengthen the Nationalists (the 
Republicans); it will weaken Labour (part of the 
Anti-Republican vote); it will strengthen the Unionists ; 
it will weaken the South African Party. Unless the net 
result be an increase of strength to the ‘‘ Moderate” Party, 
it seems certain that, in the new Parliament, the Nationalists 
will be stronger than in the old—that is, that the Repub- 
licans will be more numerous. It seems to be pretty 
generally held that the Nationalists will lose none of the 
seats they now hold and will gain seats from the South 
African Party. As for Labour, there would seem to be a 
fair chance that it may hold its own. The people know 
that they are being heavily exploited by the profiteers, 
and no sane person doubts Colonel Creswell’s Imperialism. 

On the whole, therefore, it seems likely that the new 
parliament will be very much what the old one was, a 
parliament in which Republicanism was impossible and in 
which the profiteer was treated with great consideration 
and politeness. The only important change is the relations 
between the two sections composing the majority. It is 
a serious matter that the South African Party should 
have entered into a formal coalition with the Unionist 
Party, many of whose leaders and wire-pullers are un- 
South African in spirit, and, by so doing, should have 
practically made itself the protagonist of international 
finance, instead of allying itself with the heavily-laden, 
sorely-taxed, hard-working bulk of the people of the country. 
It might, however, be argued that even in this respect the 
coalition makes little difference to the situation, since 
the great financial interests that were behind the Raid 
and the Boer War were already transferring their support 
from the “ Loyalist” leader to the Boer General, as the 
stronger, more popular, abler and more desirable man. 
The irony of it! Cc. 8. 


THE INDUSTRIAL POSITION 
IN AMERICA 


New York, January 12th. 


EPORTS have been sent abroad which would 
R indicate that between two and three million men 
in the United States are out of work. Figures 

have been produced to show that more than two million 
men have been dropped from the industrial pay-rolls in 
the past six months. If this meant that so large a number 
were actually idle, bread-lines and soup-kitchens should 
already have appeared; but the necessity for public 


assistance has not, in fact, been as marked as during the 
temporary depression of 1916. 
of considerations. 

The most important of these is that labour has been 


This is due to a number 


paid more during the past three or four years than at any 
previous time. These have been flush times for men who 
work with their hands. Some of them spent their high 
earnings in expensive living; workmen had unheard-of 
opportunities of buying silk shirts and starting payments 
on Ford cars, and many of them yielded to these and other 
temptations that came of having pay-envelopes three, 
four or five times as big as ever before. But it now appears 
that, nevertheless, they did lay aside much against a rainy 
day. Not unnaturally they begrudge spending it to keep 
going during a dull period, but they have taken the necessity 
silently. In the city of Detroit, where the competition 
among motor manufacturers increased wages until $15 to 
$20 a day was not uncommon for skilled or semi-skilled 
labour, the city showed no unusual sign of want after 
150,000 men had been dropped from the pay-rolls. Either 
their savings were sufficient to carry them along or, as 
individuals, they disappeared from the labour market. 
In such cities as Detroit, where manufacturing industries 
had grown up rapidly during the war, there were large 
numbers of migratory workers who had accumulated in 
these centres, but had no further reason to remain once 
their bonanza pay panned out. Detroit had at least 
100,000 such migratory workers, who conveniently dis- 
appeared when they were no longer wanted. 


These wandering factory workers are a comparatively 
new product who have been created as a class by the 
impetuous character of American industry. They collect 
quickly where high pay offers. They are in the nature of 
industrial adventurers, and neither ask nor expect con- 
sideration when a sharp turn of fortune cuts the factory 
pay-rolls. But it is only among obtuse employers that it 
is usually necessary to inform men on a Saturday night that 
they need not appear on Monday morning. They simply 
disappear in the labour “ turn-over.’’ For these workers, 
whose numbers run into many hundreds of thousands, 
are restless, and on the average change their jobs two and 
a-half times a year. A certain number of them dismiss 
themselves every week; so that manufacturers, who are 
under the necessity of curtailing production, need only 
cease taking on new men on Monday mornings to decrease 
the pay-roll rapidly. The present depression in American 
industry was first felt as long ago as last May, and the 
large numbers of men who have since then been dropped 
from the pay-rolls went away in most cases singly and on 
their own initiative. In the rubber manufacturing town 
of Akron, Ohio, one of the factories was employing 30,000 
men six months ago, and, though it is only employing 
6,000 now, less than 8,000 had actually to be dismissed, 
more than 16,000 disappearing in a few months in the 
labour “ turn-over.”” These men, having come largely from 
the farming districts, drifted back. 

Broadly speaking, in America there is no fixed class of 
factory operatives. Manufacturing itself is still on a get- 
rich-quick basis, and the operatives do not form anything 
remotely resembling a proletariat. Few men working 
machines in American factories expect to remain at that 
task for the rest of their lives. They care nothing for a 
berth in a workshop. And as many of them are foreigners 
from South Central and Southern Europe without a working- 
class tradition, they aim at a stake with which to start 
life on their own. America is still sufficiently the land of 
opportunity to give them the hope of securing the economic 
freedom they have seen some of their fellows attain. 

Employers are not only aware of this state of affairs, but 
many of the larger ones, such as the coal operators and the 
steel manufacturers, have deliberately brought it about. 
They encouraged the steamship companies to bring in- 
creasingly large numbers of European peasants to America, 
so that, up to the beginning of the war, they always had 
new muscles to bend to the heavy work when the older 
immigrants passed out through the mills into the world 
of individual opportunities. They stimulated the natural 
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desire for economic independence so as to prevent the 
establishment of a regular wage-earning class which would 
ise effectively and cause them trouble. 

The result is a situation in the American industrial world 
quite unlike anything in Europe. The trade unions which 
compose the “American Federation of Labour” were 
formed during the early part of the last generation, and 
have had a steady growth. They are “ craft unions,” they 
are called “ the aristocracy of labour,” and they are settled 
and powerful within their fields. But the “ industrial 
unions” which would normally have formed in the big 
industries have had no chance. Only two important 
attempts have ever been made in America to organise its 
new great industries on “ industrial” lines, namely, in the 
Chicago stockyards, and in the steel industry. The stock- 
yards were successfully organised by the Chicago Federation 
of Labour, which has in consequence been called “ Bol- 
shevik’’ by its more conservative mether organisation, 
the American Federation of Labour. A group of men 
similar tc those who organised the stockyards attempted 
a year and a half ago to do the same thing in the steel mills, 
but, though they had much initial success, the failure of 
the strike which they declared broke the unions, and hardly 
a vestige of them is to be found to-day. The Industrial 
Workers of the World, the basis of whose programme is to 
organise the workers industrially with a revolutionary 
purpose, have had so little success that in the whole country 
they have hardly one little union sufficiently substantial 
to be the starting point for the “one big union” which 
they are trying to develop. 

The Industrial Workers of the World, and all other 
working men’s organisations which aim at labour control 
of industry, have been fought very effectively by organised 
employers during the past few years. Even the con- 
servative American Federation of Labour has had to fight 
for its life. It has not been under the legal disabilities of 
the Confédération Générale du Travail in France, but there 
is a campaign for the “open shop” aiming at the same 
result. Certain organisations of manufacturers have even 
gone so far as to carry on a propaganda for what they term 
the “ American plan,” meaning the open shop. They are 
trying to break all forms of organised labour by public 
opinion, and have used the Bolshevik bogey, and the 
reaction that followed the war, to break the power of labour 
or to reduce the importance of labour organisations to a point 
where they can do nothing. And they have had con- 
siderable success. Labour leaders admit that employers 
may do what they please with wages, as the workers are 
helpless. 

The bigger industrial employers unquestionably intend 
to bring about a general decrease of wages to a point that 
will materially affect the cost of production. They are 
unable to participate in much of the world trade on account 
of the high cost of production, and, having no effective 
unions to stop them, they are determined to bring their 
costs quickly down. The present depression has not yet, 
and probably will not at all, reach a point of desperate 
unemployment that will give them complete sway, but 
wages in industry are expected next summer to be hardly 
more than half what they were last summer. Attempts 
are being made to bring down the cost of living in proportion. 

In their position of autocrats, however, the employers 
are developing at the same time certain opposite, or at any 
tate limiting, tendencies. Industrial councils are growing 
up rapidly, and though they are merely expressions of 
the employers’ benevolence, they are having a definite 
effect. Outside the heavy industries there is a growing 
desire to increase co-operation between employers and 
employees. This is in part enlightened selfishness, as the 
employers realise that a campaign to break unionism is likely 
merely to destroy the conservative trade unions and make 
way for the growth of the industrial unionism which the 
latter have always fought. But it is also due in part to 
the impersonal character of capital as collected in, and 


redistributed from, Wall Street. The management of 
most American industries is recruited from the ranks, 
and these self-made managers, while inclined to be hard 
on those below them, are in much closer human touch 
with the men in the industries than with the capital for 
which they are earning dividends. They wish to break 
unionism in every form and make of America an open 
shop, but, except in the coal and steel industries, they are 
willing to go a certain distance towards the establishment 
of industrial councils. There is nothing resembling the 
Whitley system, as there has never been anything like 
the shop steward system, in America, and there is no give- 
and-take on a basis of equality between employers and 
employees in industry; but, such as it is, the industrial 
council system is having a certain humanising effect. It 
goes only so far as the employer wishes, but it has had a 
restraining influence on those large groups of employers 
who have been determined to “ break the back of labour.” 
A. D. F. 


ON BEING A BLACK-AND-TAN 


ANY people seem to regard the Black-and-Tans as 

M inhuman—a new sort of wild beasts invented in 
Downing Street. This we believe to be a mis- 

taken view. The Black-and-Tans are human beings like 
the rest of us. They are human beings who are free. That is 
where they eminently differ from us. If they were living 
in England, the greater part of them would probably more 
or less behave themselves. They would be under restraint. 
We do not mean they would be in gaol, though no doubt 
some of them would be, but they would be subject to certain 
well-defined laws and customs, which they could transgress 
only on peril of becoming outlaws among their own people. 
Life in England, or any other country, would not be tolerable 
if there were not a general agreement to submit to the incon- 
veniences of an almost incessant discipline. If you order 
a taxi to drive you to the Ritz, you must control yourself 
to the point of paying the driver his fare. If you go into the 
Ritz and order a dinner and a bottle of champagne, you 
must again control yourself to the point of paying the bill, 
You are not allowed to throw the empty bottle at the 
waiter. You are not even allowed to break the chairs. If 
you do any of these things, you will suddenly find society 
closing in on you in the forms of policemen, guests, waiters 
and firemen, and you will have to pay for doing what you 
like by being shut up ina little room that you don’t like. We 
do not suggest that the normal human being would like to 
break chairs or to throw empty champagne bottles at waiters, 
though possibly the desire to do sois a great deal more common 
than is generally realised. But most of us would certainly 
like to get motor-drives and good dinners for nothing. 
William Morris in News from Nowhere pictured a Utopia, 
unless our memory betrays us, where you could get every- 
thing for nothing. If you wanted a meerschaum pipe, any 
tobacconist would give it to you for the asking. If you 
wanted a row in a boat, you had but to say the word and a 
boatman was at your service. That is the sort of world 
of which men have been dreaming for hundreds of years. 
All the stories of magic rings and magic carpets are demon- 
strations of the secret wish to get something for nothing. 
Faust promised his soul to the Devil at the end of a term of 
years if only he were in the meantime permitted to have 
anything he wanted without paying for it. In the cireum- 
stances, Faust behaved very abstemiously. He contented 
himself with a little learning, grapes out of season, Helen 
of Troy and Gretchen. He broke fewer commandments 
than most men in his position would have broken. He 
was neither a Bluebeard nor a Napoleon. He was not even 
a Black-and-Tan. He does not seem to have shared thé 
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human passion for loot that Mr. Kipling has hymned. 
It is a passion that millions of human beings are unable to 
resist unless there are very strong reasons for doing so. 
We laughed during the war at German princes who stole 
clocks and ran away with the spoons. But has one to go 
as far as Germany in order to find men with the jackdaw 
instinct ? After the Boxer rising, there were few of the 
Allied forces who, after their arrival in Pekin, did not take 
part in the looting. On such an occasion, even a fairly moral 
man may seize a piece of silk embroidery or an idol, in the 
conviction that, if he doesn’t take it, somebody else will. 
There is always a good reason for looting. There is not a 
civilised capital in which articles looted long ago and far 
away are not to be found among the priceless treasures in 
the curio-dealers’ shops. It is only by imposing the strictest 
restraint on the troops that any army can be prevented 
from looting when passing through a hostile country. Even 
when armies are passing through a friendly country the 
penalties against looting have to be made exceptionally 
severe. Men in a mass are, apart from such discipline, men 
in a mob. And, if there is one thing more certain than 
another about a mob, it is its susceptibility to the passion 
for loot. 


The Black-and-Tans are in the happy position of being 
soldiers, and yet free from the discipline of soldiers—police- 
men, and yet free from the discipline of policemen—human 
beings, and yet free from the discipline of human beings. 
We do not contend that all soldiers or all policemen or all 
human beings would have done all the things the Black- 
and-Tans have done if they had had the same chance, 
but we do contend that the real explanation of the conduct 
of the Black-and-Tans lies, not in any exceptional proclivity 
to crime on their part, but in the action of the Government 
in loosing on foreign towns and villages irregular forces who 
were allowed to do what they liked, and no questions asked. 
There have, we admit, been speeches on discipline, but, so 
far as we can see, there has been no enforcement of discipline. 
One man has been found guilty of murder, a Resident 
Magistrate having witnessed the deed, but his companions 
who looked on and saw the deed done without attempting 
to prevent it are apparently free to continue the work of 
restoring law and order in Ireland. Elsewhere, a couple of 
officers have been convicted of theft, but, taken as a whole, 
the balance of crime and punishment has been strangely 
disproportionate. The Black-and-Tan is fairly secure that, 
whatever he may do, the Government will either deny it 
or palliate it, and that he will not have to answer for his 
conduct as an Englishman has to answer for his in England— 
as a soldier had to answer for his in France. And yet the 
authorities know very well that a Black-and-Tan in Ireland 
is subject to many temptations to which the normal English- 
man or the normal soldier is not subject. He is living amid 
a hostile population in conditions of guerilla war. No man 
or woman has a kind look or word for him. He lives in 
perpetual Coventry among people who speak the same 
language as himself. In such circumstances, he does not 
need to be incited to feelings of vengefulness. He returns 
ill-will with ill-will. Week after week, however, the autho- 
rities through the Weekly Summary lash this ill-will into a 
fury. They keep suggesting to him that it is not ordinary 
human beings who are looking askance at him but a gang of 
murderers. He is told, no doubt, that the “ murder-gang ” 
is a small minority, but the general drift of the lesson is 
that Sinn Fein means murder, and, as nearly everybody he 
sees is a Sinn Feiner, he concludes that they are murderers, 
too. He does not pause to ask himself whether, if England 
were ruled as Ireland is, he and his comrades might not be 
ambushing the armed men who were the instruments of 
their oppression. He probably does not think beyond his 
job. All he knows is that he is friendless in an unfriendly 
country, and that if occasionally he sees red and tries to 
get a bit of his own back, he has friends in power who will 
believe anything he chooses to say. He must even wonder 








at times, when he reads the mellifluous explanations of his 
conduct in the speeches of Cabinet Ministers, whether his 
worst deeds are not actually approved of in secret. If the 
Government only wanted soldiers who would behave like 
soldiers, why did they not employ soldiers? True, if he 
is an R.1.C. Black-and-Tan he has not the excuse of belonging 
to a special force recruited for a special object. But if 
he is a Black-and-Tan in the Auxiliary Cadets he may 
reasonably suppose that he is not intended to behave like 
a soldier, but to provide a new sort of terror outside the 
Army regulations. 

Anyhow, even with an occasional ambush, it is a dull 
life—or would be, under ordinary military conditions. Men 
seek drama in their lives, and, if they cannot get it in love, 
home, work, and social intercourse, they will discover other 
means to the same end. Hard drinking is one means to it, 
but hard drinking alone does not satisfy the dramatic 
instinct. The more men drink, the more men desire excite- 
ments of other kinds, and a certain kind of man in liquor 
loves above all things the thought of beating his enemies. 
He consequently sets out in the mood of an angry escapade. 
He goes out with his friends for a joy-ride at the taxpayers’ 
expense. He has all the revolvers and bombs he needs, and 
he knows the addresses of two or three people who, being 
Sinn Feiners, are fair game. As he and his friends roll 
along, they fire repeated volleys into the air or at an old 
cow or a human being or anything, and keep up their spirits 
with wild cheers and yells. On arriving in the town, they 
halt at the marked-down house, and are soon inside and busy 
on the work of destruction. They are lords of creation 
before whom people cower and grow pale. Soon, they 
have the house alight, and the human joy in destruction 
and above all in houses on fire again expresses itself in wild 
yells. Every man loves a fire, but few people are allowed 
to indulge this passion at the expense of others. To be a 
Black-and-Tan is to belong to the favoured few. Surely, 
it is an all but ideal Government that not only provides its 
servants with free motor-trips to fires but even leaves them 
free to start the fires themselves. And not only is there the 
amusement of seeing people in terror, of enjoying revenge 
for a dull and dangerous life, and of watching a street go 
up in flames; there is also loot to be had without money 
and without price. There is whisky in the public-houses, 
hand-bags in one shop, and jewellery to stuff them with in 
the shop next door. This, we understand, is what happened 
at Cork. Some of the men provided themselves with 
hand-bags so as to be able to give themselves a fair chance 
at the jeweller’s. They ordered this matter better in 
France. In France, no man was allowed to act the super- 
man, though every army includes numbers of men who 
would do so if they had the opportunity. The Black-and- 
Tan, however, enjoys a liberty beyond any of which Nietzsche 
ever dreamed. Do not be too severe on him. Even English 
policemen might waver if subjected to the same temp- 
tations as the Black-and-Tans. No body of men—especially 
no body of men acting in a foreign or hostile country—is 
fit to be entrusted with this carte blanche of liberty. Give 
them to understand that they may indulge in any passion 
they please, and they will leave the Ten Commandments 
in fragments in less than no time. The cruel among them 
will be cruel, and will not even shrink from murder. The 
greedy among them will not shrink from confounding meum 
and tuum in the old-fashioned way. Each of us has his 
weakness, and, circumstances aiding, it will come out. In 
Ireland, the Government supplies the circumstances ; nature 
does the rest. Many a man who might in other circum- 
stances have led a bold and adventurous life as a colonist 
is now doing things as a Black-and-Tan that will live in 
the dark pages of history. But the sin is not chiefly his. 
It lies at the door of Cabinet Ministers who deliberately 
removed from him so many of those restraints that keep 
men decent and that make the world a tolerable and, 
one seems to remember, a delightful place. 
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ENGLAND’S NEGLECTED 


ORCHARDS 


OTHING in the agricultural world to-day is more 
N unsatisfactory than the state of our orchards. 
Arable and dairy farming have been improved, 
special attention has been paid to neglected pastures and 
waterlogged fields; waste land has been brought under 
cultivation—unless it is land wasted by useless fruit trees. 
While Kent and Hereford and Worcestershire can show, 
in parts at least, signs of thoughtful treatment, wise ex- 
penditure and satisfactory results, the orehards throughout 
the rest of England are seldom worth serious consideration 
except so far as that consideration is devoted to the question 
of stubbing them. In the West of England and throughout 
Wales the condition of the trees is almost uniformly bad, 
and not one farmer in ten would appear to take his orchards 
seriously or to realise that they ought to represent a source 
of profit. One finds apple trees, and sometimes pear trees, 
too, infected with blight, plums wasting under attacks of 
silver leaf, plantations of black currants full of big bud, 
and the gooseberries with the terrible American mildew— 
an imported and most destructive disease. Nobody seems 
to mind, and let it be admitted that on some of the rich 
soils the trees still strive valiantly against neglect and 
disease, making the spring-time beautiful with their blos- 
soming and enriching the fall of the year with their mis- 
shapen fruit. Yet it is very disquieting to find, in towns 
situated in parts of the country that should be full of 
home-grown fruit, the grocers’ shops showing little more 
than apples from America, plums from South Africa and 
peaches, apricots and other fruits from California and 
elsewhere in tins or bottles. 

Apparently there has never been any real national 
interest in fruit growing in» this country, although the 
planting of apple trees was encouraged in the latter part 
of the eighteenth and the early years of the nineteenth 
centuries because we were constantly at war with France 
and it was considered desirable to promote cider-making 
in order to lessen the consumption of French wines. So 
it is to our quarrels rather than to deliberate husbandry 
that we owe many of the cider orchards that exist to-day, 
and there was a time when the making of cider and perry 
was a very prosperous industry indeed, and there were 
well-known varieties of cider-apples—the sweets, the 
bitter-sweets and the sours. To-day, where these orchards 
have not disappeared—and it is interesting to know that 
there are said to be no orchards in the country of earlier 
date than the middle of the eighteenth eentury—many of 
the trees are in the last stages of neglect. Some are mere 
dead stumps, cattle having been permitted to bark and 
kill them. Others are covered with moss and lichen or 
fungoid and insect pests. A recent return of the farm 
orchards in the West of England showed that they occupy 
nearly 90,000 aeres and that at least half of this acreage 
is entirely unproductive. Of the remaining half only a 
small part produces good quality fruit. Naturally, as the 
quality of the trees deteriorates, the price paid for the 
fruit diminishes steadily, and in the end the farmer ceases 
to pay the least attention ‘to his orchard. When he can 
get no more than a penny for three or four pounds of fruit, 
and may be asked to pick it in order to realise that amount, 
he cannot be expected to develop an enthusiasm for his 
fruit trees or to spare any labour for them, even though 
their present condition is due to little more than his 
own continuous neglect. It was noticeable that during the 
wat when the import of apples was forbidden, and the 
price for home fruit ranged high, little or nothing was 

to improve the trees that for once, and on account 
of abnormal conditions, were yielding a really profitable 
harvest. The writer on a tour through the West of England 
was able to assure himself that, as a rule, the orchards 
Temained as neglected as ever. Nobody pruned them in 





the autumn or washed them in the spring; nobody cared 
how they were grazed. At the same time it must be 
admitted that the old-fashioned pruners and grafters who 
were so well known in the cider country have died out. 
They are like the skeppists who looked after the old English 
black bee before the advent of the bar-framed hive. Their 
occupation is gone and they have followed it. Here and 
there in the West of England the well-kept fruit trees in a 
cottage garden testify to the presence of one of the old 
men who formerly took charge of fruit plantations and 
kept them clean, productive and beautiful to look upon. 

Another contributory cause of the decline of the cider 
country orchards is the passing of the old custom under 
which cider served in lieu of a part of the farm labourer’s 
wages. To-day he must take his minimum in cash, and as, 
in the majority of cases, the minimum and the maximum 
are one and the same, there is little temptation to keep 
the cider presses going. So it happens that the rough, 
rather unclean, but doubtless very healthy stuff that one 
drank in Devon and Somerset, fortunate if the skin remained 
on the tongue and roof of the mouth, is going out of demand 
on the farm and is retiring to its last line of defence—the 
public-house. 

The problem before the agricultural authorities at present 
must be to redeem from utter waste the very many thousands 
of acres in the West of England and in Wales that are down 
to profitless trees. In the South and East of England and 
in Worcestershire and Herefordshire the condition is rather 
better, because, of course, there has been a great deal of 
commercial fruit growing. The Kentish cherry and apple 
orchards and the fruit-growing districts of Sussex are well 
looked after, speaking generally, but here again the transport 
problem intervenes. We are apt to forget that the market- 
ing of fruit on commercial lines depends upon cheap trans- 
port.. The business at great urban centres dates from the 
time—the later Victorian era—when transport facilities 
first became available. Freights are absurdly high to-day 
and only those who send goods in bulk can enjoy com- 
paratively reasonable rates. The handling of our great 
markets leaves much to be desired. The grower is at the 
mercy of the salesmen, and although there are many people 
who profess to believe that there is no salesmen’s “ ring,” 
yet the experiences of the amateurs who endeavour to send 
fruit to market are such that only the professionals persist. 
The market men on their defence point out that the packing 
and grading of English fruit are quite behind the needs 
of the times. They say that many growers pack carelessly 
and consequently damage the fruit, while in place of 
proper grading they give way to the foolish temptation 
of “‘ topping,” that is to say, they put their best at the 
top of the basket, hoping against hope that the buyer will 
be so simple that he will take the sample for the bulk. 
Needless to say he does nothing of the kind; our markets 
exhibit many strange figures, but the simple buyer is not 
among them. Whatever the results, the small grower 
gets comparatively little for his fruit unless he happens to 
be raising forced luxuries, such as early spring strawberries 
and early summer peaches, while the genera] public gets 
far less fruit than it needs either for its pleasure or its 
health. 

The one man who stood between the large section of the 
public that has a slender purse and the market dealers 
and greengrocers who would have withheld all cheap fruit 
and would have destroyed all surplus in order to maintain 
values, was the costermonger. He it was who bought up 
surpluses at very low prices and took them on his barrow 
into the crowded parts of the town, satisfied with a very 
modest profit and earning the thanks of thousands who, 
but for him, would have gone without fruit and vegetables. 
Unfortunately, the war would seem to have killed the 
coster. Whether he volunteered and perished in “ the 
imminent deadly breach,” or whether he profiteered and 
is to-day a greengrocer with a shop of his own, nobody 
seems to know; but the fact remains that his numbers 
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are very seriously reduced and in many urban centres 
the place thereof knows him no more. There is reason 
to believe that surplus fruit follows surplus vegetables 
and surplus fish to the destructor to-day, in the high interests 
of sustained prices. 

While England’s orchards are running to waste and the 
small fruit grower cannot break through the barriers of 
the transport companies and the market men, the trade 
in imported fruit grows steadily, and we find this country 
paying in a depreciated currency for the produce of foreign 
orchards. How it should be possible for California and 
New Zealand and South Africa to send their produce here 

and make money by doing so, while even the skilled English 
grower can hardly prevail against the gentlemen who run 
the market, is a question for which no satisfactory answer 
can be found. In the five autumn and early winter months 
of the year 1919 some three million hundredweight of 
apples alone were imported from abroad and made in the 
open market more money than the best dessert quality 
of home-grown fruit. Yet nobody is going to suggest 
that the apple from across the Atlantic Ocean can vie in 
flavour with, say, a Cox’s Orange Pippin that, twenty- 
four hours before it was eaten, was hanging from some 
apple-tree bough in a well-tended orchard. 

Efforts are being made to improve the existing bad 
conditions. At East Malling, near Maidstone in Kent, 
at Long Ashton, near Bristol, and elsewhere the whole 
question of fruit production is being studied carefully, and 
to-day those who wish to plant an orchard have some 
safe lines to follow. They can learn what varieties are 
suitable to land they propose to plant, how the trees should 
be trained and on what stock they should be grown. We 
know to-day that the apple, pear, plum and cherry require 
their own special stocks according to the needs they are 
intended to serve, and that if they are grown without 
reference to these needs, they cannot possibly succeed. 
Experiment has shown that there are four systems of 
planting top fruit trees—the square, the quincuncx, the 
triangular and the cordon. The distance between the 
trees, the preparation and cultivation of the soil round 
them, the best method of pruning, spraying, grease-banding 
and the rest are known, and fruit-growing to-day, instead 
of being a matter of guesswork, is a clearly-defined part of 
horticultural science. There is no doubt that orchards 
ean be planted well and wisely, and that fruit of a quality 
and in a quantity altogether superior to that which has 
been produced at any previous time in our history can 
be raised with a little care and intelligence. Lectures 
and demonstrations are not wanting, a new generation 
of orchardists armed with sound knowledge as well as 
enthusiasm is springing up from the fertile soil of 
agricultural colleges and farm institutes. The problem left 
unsolved is to bring home the orchard produce to those 
who stand most in need of it; to distribute fruit at a fair 
price to all those urban centres in which it is impossible 
for the people to be self-suppliers; to evolve some 
reasonably cheap method of distribution and marketing 
that shall enable the grower and the consumer to be 
independent of those who, hitherto, have battened remorse- 
lessly upon both. S. L. B. 


Correspondence 


NORTH BORNEO ALLEGATIONS 


To the Editor of Tuk New Sraresman. 


Sir,—May we make some brief comments upon such points 
in the attack of the British North Borneo Company on our 
Society as are not covered by the editorial note and Mr. R. 
Bryett Turner’s letter in your issue of the 22nd instant ? 

The Society is accused of ignoring Mr. Parr’s enquiry into 
the charges, and of “denouncing and insulting” Mr. Parr. 
This is not correct. What we wrote about Mr. Parr appears 
in the White Paper Cmd. 1060. We were in a position to 











contradict some of his statements as being made on superficial 
information ; we did so incontrovertibly. We also expressed 
dissatisfaction at the levity of tone adopted in his Report, and 
the entire absence from it of any indication of sympathy with 
the position of the despoiled natives. The Report is not pub- 
lished, but we confidently challenge a rebuttal of that judgment 
by any impartial reader. It is absurd to speak of such 
criticisms as denunciation and insult, but the Company has 
small sense of the ridiculous, as appears from their expression 
of astonishment at the Society’s having taken no notice of what 
they describe as a “‘ damaging judgment,” including a discharge 
of vituperation directed against the Society by the President of 
the Company. It certainly had not occurred to us that it was 
a contempt of court to take no notice of the judgment of a 
litigant, embellished, as it was plentifully, with abusive epithets. 

Two comments, however, on matters of fact, we may make :— 

(1) The Secretary of the Company says that it was not “ under 
instructions from the Colonial Office” that these gentlemen 
made their enquiries. Why is this childish prevarication volun- 
teered ? The Colonial Office has no constitutional power to 
instruct the Company’s Governor, but in a letter of the 8th 
November, 1919, the Secretary of State wrote to the Society that 
he was “in communication with the Company, with a view to 
an enquiry being held,” and on the 25th February last Lord 
Milner wrote that the Company had transmitted a copy of our 
letter to its President, who would shortly arrive in North Borneo, 
and who would make it his duty to enquire further into the 
treatment of labour on the Estates. 

(2) In regard to one of the charges brought by the Society, 
that of floggings of a brutal character, the Secretary of the 
Company writes that “ it was fully proved that this was a false 
charge.” The Society furnished definite statements as to 
floggings ; no proof of their falsity was produced or attempted. 
The Committee of Enquiry confirmed the fact that labourers 
are judicially whipped under magistrates’ orders for certain 
breaches of the Labour Law, but they were not clear as to the 
intended meaning of the phrase “ punishment for industrial 
purposes.” 

The Company is quite mistaken in thinking that the Society 
declines to take up their challenge. They charge us with 
pursuing evasive and deceptive tactics under the cover of THE 
New SratresMAN. This charge leaves us cold. The Society 
chooses its own time for publishing communications with the 
Secretary of State upon the treatment of natives, and it is not 
prepared to deviate from its practice for any “ trailing of the 
coat” by commercial company directors. Moreover, the Society 
has no intention of relaxing its efforts to persuade the Directors 
that reforms are necessary, not least with regard to the barbarous 
practice of flogging grown men upon trivial pretexts for indus- 
trial purposes. 

It is possible that the House of Commons will take a different 
view from the Directors, who assert that no reforms are necessary 
on this and on other points, and it is conceivable that a demand 
may arise either for the abolition of flogging in the interests of 
plantation owners, or the withdrawal of the Charter from the 
Company.— Yours, etc., 

TRAVERS Buxton, Secretary. 
Joun H. Harris, Organising Secretary. 
The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society. 


To the Editor of Tie New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The Court of Directors of the British North Borneo 
Company, in their letter to you of January 13th, suggest that 
you should approach the above question “* with a judicial mind.” 
Surely when making such a suggestion the “ Court” should 
observe the principle of “* clean hands ” ? 

I trust you will allow me to show that they do not. They 
charge you with suppressio veri (dces not this expression 
connote “ intent” ?). Yet they are guilty of the same—as also 
of suggestio falsi. Even deliberately untrue statements appear 
in their letter. The first of these is that I “* had resigned in 1910 
my high judicial office in order to practise as an advocate in the 
Courts over which I used to preside.” I did nothing of the kind. 
I resigned owing to disapproval of the methods of the Chief 
Judge, Governor E. P. Gueritz. He, while officially agreeing with 
the finding of my Court sitting with Assessors, ruined that Court’s 
prestige by acceding to the impudent demand of a_planter- 
manager who was dissatisfied with the leniency of the sentences 
passed by me upon some of his coolies. I immediately resigned. 
After my resignation Governor Gueritz retired. His successor 
asked me to reconsider my resignation. I explained my reasons 
for resignation and agreed to continue in office. I could not do 
so, as my successor had already been appointed in London. This 
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was known both in London and Borneo, as the withdrawal of my 
resignation and the intimation of my successor’s appointment 
were both cabled. Again, I never thought of practising as an 
Advocate until invited to do so by members of the Borneo 
Chamber of Commerce. They will corroborate, if necessary. 
Finally, the files of the Colonial Office will show that, immediately 
after resignation, I applied for a Judicial appointment under the 
Crown. 

Another untrue statement is that I “ found considerable and 
remunerative scope for my talents in taking up cases of land 
dispute.” The Land Law of British North Borneo is a good one. 
There is also Land Registration. Hence “land disputes” 
hardly ever arise. I had five during my two years’ practice— 
including the natives’ land case. Two of the remainder were 
due to mistakes in the Land Registry. The one native case 
(involving forty days’ hard work) for breaches—by the Company 
—of their own Land Law stood me in heavy loss. Yet the 
“Court” are not ashamed to suggest false premises from which 
common sense must draw deductions as to “‘ mercenary motives,” 
etc. Could insincerity be greater ? 

To parade, as the ‘‘ Court”’ do, a welter of great names is 
beside the point, since the owners of those names arrived in 
Borneo after the events complained of. The cry of ‘‘ Cave!” 
had re-echoed over the country before their Reports were produced. 
Those who did go into the matters complained of were Mr. Ellis 
and Mr. Parr. The former was a choleric old gentleman with an 
antipathy for professional men—whether Church, Law or 
Medicine. He realised, soon after arrival, that Governor Pearson 
had made a faux pas in ostracising me socially for doing my 
professional duty. He therefore summoned me before him and 
“ explained ’’ Governor Pearson’s attitude and letter. I pointed 
out the fallacies in the “* explanation ” which I declined to accept. 
In a frenzy of rage he hurled at me :—* For aught I care you can 
call at Government House as often as you . . . like.”” I thanked 
him and withdrew. Thereafter his attitude towards me was more 
than inimical. Eventually he adopted tactics against me so 
reprehensible that his own subordinates protested—and were 
duly snubbed. There I may leave Mr. Ellis. 

The latter, Mr. Parr, came to Borneo a year after I had left and 
four years after the natives’ complaints began. His office as a 
member of the F. M. S. Civil Service does not render him infallible, 
nor should it prevent criticism of his Report. This Report 
overrides the sworn testimony of “a hundred witnesses,” the 
finding of fact of a properly constituted court in an action fought 
for thirty-two days with qualified counsel on either side and the 
admission by conduct (i.e., offer of compensation for fruit trees) 
that the natives were being wrongly deprived of something. 
Criticism is therefore to be expected. 

Mr. Parr’s Report was a very able monograph—considered 
from an academic standpoint. I do not allow that it shakes, 
much less that it ‘“‘ demolishes,” “ the charges of the Society.” 
The natives were dissatisfied with his investigation antecedent 
to the Report, and wrote that, in one case, “he never even 
descended from his carriage.’ As this case took me five days 
(working from dawn to dusk) to note, one might venture to 
suggest that his investigation may not have been very thorough. 

One feature alone renders Mr. Parr’s Report worthless. He 
suggests that the natives were actuated by “* mercenary motives.” 
The natives, in fact, however, never claimed a cent until I did so 
for them when I drew their Plaint in common form and claimed 
Specific Return of their lands and damages. They had made 
eleven appeals to their own District Officers, Resident, etc., to 
preserve their land to them. ‘They made the same appeal to the 
British Resident in Labuan. They went in a deputation to 
Singapore to make the same appeal to Sir John Anderson, High 
Commissioner and British Agent. The Judicial Commissioner, 
in his finding, said that “ apparently nothing would satisfy the 
natives but the return of their land.” 

They never made a demand for money. Therefore this sug- 
ge falsi of “ merce’ motives’ not merely blemishes 

. Parr’s Report but rules it out entirely.—Yours, etc., 

January 25th. R. Bryetr TURNER. 


MISS DURHAM AND THE ALBANIANS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 

Sm,—If truth lives at the bottom of a well it chooses a very 
deep one in the Balkans, and I think it is unfortunate if those 
who are laboriously trying to drag it up are interrupted by 
Persons who, however well-intentioned, have never let their 
bucket touch the water. We were studying certain aspects of 
Serbo-Albanian relations ; up rushes a Mr. Willet Cunnington. 
He seizes on a single point of my recent letter, and on the strength 





of what he believes to have happened at Gusinje he launches 
very serious charges against the Serbs. He considers himself 
entitled to speak because at Scutari he examined a number of 
Albanians who had fled from that village, and he gives the 
terrible details of what they told him they had suffered at the 
hands of the Serbs. He says that a British officer, sent officially 
to investigate a week later, was arrested by the Serbo-Mon- 
tenegrin forces and treated with gross indignity, and adds that 
our Minister at Belgrade forced the Serb Government to apologise 
abjectly. 

It would have been so much better if this gentleman had 
made sure of his statements. The aforementioned British 
officer, Captain Brodie, accompanied by some thirty Albanians, 
penetrated into Yugoslav territory, where he and his companions 
were surrounded by troops and placed under arrest. The young 
Montenegrin officer who accomplished this, without bloodshed, 
was embarrassed to find a British officer among his captives. 
He lodged him in a separate room and telegraphed for orders. 
As for Captain Brodie’s official statement, let me add that he 
carried with him no written authorisation of any kind, not even 
@ passport. He was conveyed with an escort (for his own 
safety) to Petch, and after his arrival there was treated just 
like any other tourist. All this, in the eyes of Mr. Cunnington, 
was a “gross indignity.” As for the consequent “ abject 
apology ” to which he refers, I beg to tell him, on the authority 
of the then acting Foreign Minister in Belgrade, who is now 
Minister of the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes in 
London, that nothing of the sort was ever dreamed of. The 
facts were placed before our Minister, Sir Charles des Graz, 
and now that they are known to Mr. Cunnington, who goes 
out of his way to advertise his “ British instincts,’ I presume 
he will make an adequate apology. 

By this time he is probably regretting that he ever heard of 
Gusinje, but I will tell him in a few words what really did 
happen there in November, 1918. Some of the inhabitants 
were misled by the anti-Serbian propaganda of a certain Power. 
They hoped to enlist in this movement the men of the neigh- 
bouring village of Rugovo. They failed, they burned part of 
Rugovo, and Rugovo exacted vengeance on Gusinje. The small 
Serb detachment at Gusinje had nothing to do with these trans- 
actions. Then a number of people from those parts descended 
to Scutari and poured into the ear of Mr. Cunnington a repulsive 
tale with which, if he had had more experience of the Balkans, 
he would have been familiar. I have no space in which to 
enlighten this naive gentleman, but if two Balkan nations have 
given him horrible photographs of their deceased subjects he 
may see that, through motives of economy, the photographs 
are identical. 

The burden of my complaint against Miss Durham was that 
she is most misleading, since she allows her violent love for 
the Albanians and her equally violent hatred for the Slavs to 
run away with her. An illustration has just occurred in the 
columns of the Manchester Guardian, where another writer 
quoted with approval Basri Bey, Prince of Dukagjin, who as 
an ardent patriot longs for the independence of his country, but is 
honest enough to admit that this in the beginning will be productive 
of anarchy. Then comes Miss Durham, to whom any criticism 
of the Albanians is almost blasphemous, and very curtly she 
dismisses Basri Bey! She must excuse us if we find this situa- 
tion rather comic. When she proudly tells of the Albanians 
who fought in the French, Italian and American armies, why 
isn’t she straightforward enough to add that large numbers 
entered the Austrian army and gendarmerie, the special task 
of these latter being to dislodge from their mountain fastnesses 
those Montenegrins who were waging a desperate guerilla warfare 
against the invader? The truth is that the Albanian is a 
medizeval fellow who is much more eager to have a head to bash 
than to ascertain to whom it belongs. 

Your other correspondent, who signs himself “One who 
knows Albania,” blithely tells us that, because Miss Durham 
says 80, five centuries have passed over Albania since Sir Charles 
Eliot wrote of their barbarity in 1900. I would recommend 
him to go to Mr. Brailsford, who, writing in 1906, said that 
“the worst case of all is that of the Slavonic population which 
borders on the Albanian country . in some of the 
valleys the Albanian invasion is an annual event, in others it is 
chronic. Cattle are lifted, crops of corn or hay are carried 
away before they can be garnered.” And he gives details of 
how old and young are kidnapped, fettered and driven out to 
work at sunrise with the cattle. To come nearer to our own 
day, let him turn to the Italian Professor Katarani, who wrote 
in 1913 that he had once been fire and flame for Albania, “ but 
after a few months I was forced not only to change my views 
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about them, but to regret all that I had written in the Matino 
and the Tribuna . . I who know Albania from end to 
end, who have sacrificed myself for that country, am absolutely 
convinced that there could be no greater misfortune than if in 
its present state it were given autonomy orindependence.” And 
if your correspondent still remains unconvinced of Albanian 
barbarity, I would recommend him—if he is not easily disgusted 
—to read the articles which were published last year in the 
Italian Press as to what befell their hapless officers and men 
who during the retreat to Valona were captured by the Albanians. 

Lack of space prevents me from referring to the rest of the 
letter of “‘ One who knows Albania”; every statement, I fear 
I must say, is as incorrect as his pseudonym. I trust that he 
and Mr. Cunnington will not accuse me of discourtesy if I say 
that I rather grudge the time I have had to spend in answering 
them. They have by their ill-informed intervention done much 
more harm than good to the pro-Albanian campaign of Miss 
Edith Durham.—Yours, etc., Henry BAERLEIN. 

Bath Club, 

January 24th. 


WHY NOT PAY OFF THE FLOATING DEBT? 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I do not desire either to champion my own lucidity or 
to discuss Mr. Brett’s intelligence. Perhaps I ought to apologise 
for provoking him to the pedantry of appealing to the classics 
(Mr. MacCarthy’s writings) to crush me, by butting in to a 
controversy in which I did not sufficiently recognise him as the 
protagonist. Our topics were really, however, a little different. 
I am not surprised at his finding Mr. Davies more to the point 
on his. 

But, having all my life been interested in the technique of 
persuasion by controversy, I am quite well aware that when 
understanding of unrecognised prineiples has to be conveyed to 
people who have not fully digested the subject to which they 
apply, the most simple and lucid statements, even by men of 
special genius, will, nine times out of ten, fail to effect any 
penetration whatever, will be dismissed as jargon, and must 
be tried again in different forms of words and by a variety of 
exponents before they can produce any widespread changes 
of view or even achieve understanding. 

Commander Priston and I both make, in substance, exactly the 
same reply to “ A Student of Facts.” [I do not find the Comman- 
der’s way of putting it any simpler or less pedantic than my own, 
though it is different, but I rejoice to believe it probable that 
some readers who might have missed the point in mine may 
discern it in his. I myself find him more lucid than I do Mr. Brett. 
** A Student of Facts” also seems to me quite intelligible, and 
not at all “ pedantic,” though the fallacy of his view appears 
obvious to Commander Priston and myself. I suspect that 
what he means is really also intelligible to Mr. Brett, though 
it may appear to the latter so absurd that he is unable to conceive 
he has correctly apprehended it. 

No one of us three resorts to any pedantry except the conven- 
tion of employing, in a technical controversy, the terms proper 
thereto—such as “ credit,” ‘floating debt,” ‘funded debt,” 
“ security,” “currency notes,” “inflation,” “* command.’’ 
Every term in language begins by being technical and pedantic, 
and only becomes vernacular as the need for it is diffused by the 
diffusion of the consciousness it interprets. 

Of course one could accompany each of these terms by a 
paragraph or an article or an essay explaining them in language 
appropriate for sixth standard scholars, but your correspondence 
columns are not the place for that. 

When one correspondent argues quite coherently about such 
concepts as are common counters in a technical, but very widely 
familiar, subject, it is not pedantry, but a necessary concession 
to space and time, to employ those same counters in answer. 
—Yours, etc., SyDNEY OLIVIER. 

87 Brookfield, Highgate, N. 6. 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—I quite agree with Mr. Brett that economists often 
cloud their arguments in jargon, but I have used no jargon. He 
says my scheme for paying off the floating debt “ might be 
interesting if it were intelligible.” He follows this by saying 
that it “has been utterly destroyed by Sir Sydney Olivier, 
with arguments which would no doubt be irrefutable if they were 
comprehensible.” From this I understand that Mr. Brett 
understands neither of us. His judgment between us is, there- 
fore, hardly helpful, though it appeals to my sense of humour. 





Your contributor, Mr. A. Emil Davies, has explained why 
Mr. Brett’s own scheme for paying off Treasury Bills would lower 
the price of all other securities and increase taxation. My 
scheme would raise the market price of all securities and reduce 
taxation. It may be objected to on other grounds, but these 
results are not open to doubt. In his column last week Mr. 
Davies justified the action of the Treasury, in restricting the 
Birmingham Corporation in regard to an issue of a public loan 
for its housing schemes, because of the “ present scarcity of 
capital.” By that expression he meant, of course, fluid capital 
available in the market. But there is more capital in the country 
to-day than ever before, although much of it is what the Americans 
call “ frozen.”” My scheme would liquefy that portion of it which 
is locked up in Treasury Bills. 

Commander Priston objects to the operation I propose on the 
ground that it would lead to an “* enormous rise in prices resulting 
from any such fictitious repayment of 1,100 millions of Treasury 
Bills.” He supports his case by the repetition of phrases which 
I am afraid Mr. Brett would regard as jargon, but to which 
I do not object because I know what he means. 

May I direct the attention of Commander Priston to another 
paragraph in Mr. Davies’ column of last week, which quoted 
with approval an advertisement in which an offer was made 
to exchange an estate in Yorkshire for oil and industrial shares? 
Such a transaction means using scrip as money. If this is right, 
why not use Treasury Bills as money? No question of inflation 
could arise in either case, because value would be surrendered for 
value given. My proposal to exchange Treasury Bills for bank 
credit merely melts the former and places them on the market 
as new money in search of employment. The fear expressed 
that this money would be spent in riotous living, thus forcing 
up prices, is groundless. Neither rich nor poor live on their 
capital if they can help it, and when they do they spend as little 
as possible. To pay off 1,100 millions of Treasury Bills in the 
equivalent of money would deprive investors of an annual income 
of about 72 millions, and, until they found new investments, 
which yielded as much, they would economise. Commodity 
prices should in these circumstances tend to fall, and the market 
price of sound securities to rise. New channels would, also, 
have to be opened into which the released millions could flow. 
Housing plans and industrial enterprise now suspended from 
lack of capital could be pushed forward, and our unemployed 
problem reduced to manageable proportions. 

Is it not a pity that an outworn theory of the bookmen should 
be invoked to prevent the adoption of a practical scheme of this 
kind?—Yours, ete., 

January 24th. 


UNFAIR METHODS OF TAXATION 


To the Editor of Tue New SrTaTEsMAN. 


Srr,—It is chiefly in the incidence of taxation, the arbitrary 
and illegal proceedings of tax-collecting, that the middle-class 
and women voters are badly, provokingly treated by the Govern- 
ment and the bureaucracy. Tax collectors, taking no heed of 
the figures in one’s assessment paper, arbitrarily increase one’s 
quota of taxation, and when asked for an explanation do not 
answer. The married woman is still treated by the State like a 
chattel. Her unearned income is arbitrarily taxed before 
receipt at the highest rate, without reference to her and her 
husband’s total of joint income ; and although the State admits 
its liability to return the excess of taxation (upon being satisfied 
that such a return can be claimed), the money is paid back in an 
irritatingly indirect manner; not to the mulcted woman, but 
by remitting in some hugger-mugger way a portion of her hus- 
band’s taxes. The husband has therefore by prodigious feats 
of arithmetic to ascertain whether such remission has been 
made. This he can seldom do without official information, an 
assistance which is being withheld this year. Having satisfied 
himself that the money owing to his over-taxed wife has, in some 
way, been credited to him, he has to be gifted with an honesty 
not always found in husbands and bring himself to disgorge. 
If the present Government is turned out by the Women’s vote— 
and I hope it may be—it will be largely because married women 
are getting utterly sick of the unfairness of their treatment in 
regard to income tax. We can only hope in this respect that the 
boldness and common sense of Mr. Bernard Shaw will be widely 
imitated by husbands: that in filling up their next returns of 
income they will refuse to answer for their wives and leave the 
Board of Inland Revenue to approach married women direct 
and find itself obliged to repay direct to married women the 
money that has been escheated from their dividends.— Yours, etc., 

H. H. JoHnston. 


A SruDENT oF Facts. 
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Miscellany 


PICASSO 


HE exhibition of Picasso’s work at the Leicester 
Galleries is a great artistic event. Although it 
is far from representing him completely in all 
the stages of his Odyssey, it affords the best chance we 
have yet had in England of understanding and appreciating 
the painter who has had more influence on modern art 
than any other single man. Every time one sees his work 
again one’s first feeling is certainly of intense excitement 
in face of the expression of so vital, so exhilarating a per- 
sonality as his. The pure visual charm of these creations 
is extraordinary. It is far harder when one goes beyond 
this to attempt any more thorough estimate of Picasso’s art. 
In fact, to say what I think about Picasso is a task from 
which I shrink, simply because I find it so hard to know 
what exactly I do think. There are a number of 
qualities in his art which stand out so clearly that, as it 
seems to me, only exsthetic blindness or wilful prejudice 
can deny them; such things as his mastery of line, his 
exquisite sensibility, his unfailing charm, his sclrolarship, 
his seriousness, his great sense of style. About all these 
things his fellow-artists are in no doubt. But to admit, or 
indeed to proclaim, all this with conviction is only to approach 
the edge of the problem. The case of Picasso is not like that 
of other artists. When we attempt the impossible feat of 
estimating the value of a contemporary artist, we generally 
take as a measure the case of some similar artist in the past 
familiar to us, the full trajectory of whose career time 
has enabled us to trace. But where in the past are 
we to find the likeness to Pablo Picasso? I daresay such 
an one exists, but the peculiar conditions of modern art 
prevent us from detecting the likeness. For here is an 
artist who has given rise to more schools of art, who has 
determined the direction of more artists, than any other one 
can think of. An artist, too, who has changed the super- 
ficial appearance of pictures more radically than any in 
the whole history of the world ; for although, fundamentally, 
the latest Cubist abstraction is more like a landscape by 
Cézanne than either are to a Sir Joshua Reynolds, still on 
the surface and to the casual spectator there is far more 
likeness between the Cézanne and the Reynolds than 
between either of these and the abstract picture. 


We should say, then, on the showing of these facts, that 
we were in the presence of one of the most sublime originators 
in the history of art, and yet I doubt if anyone does say that. 
Perhaps twenty or thirty years hence people will say that, 
but for the present we do not; and that, I hope, not from 
want of courage, but from want of conviction. Somehow, 
with all this extraordinary inventiveness, with this almost 
miraculous delicacy of sensibility, above all with this vivid 
charm, Picasso does not seem in his own art to have 
quite the momentum which his effect on others would 
lead one to expect. Imagine, so as to make this clear, 
that at some future time all the authentic works of Picasso 
have been destroyed, that he has become a name like Wu 
Taotzu, and that enough of the works of the period have 
survived for us to trace all these innumerable branches 
converging towards their lost point of origin. I think that 
we should construct a vaster, more imposing figure of the 
lost Picasso than the figure presented to us at the Leicester 
Galleries, 

To take a single example of what I mean. There is 
one very important period of Picasso’s eareer, that in 
Which the influence of Negro art was paramount, which 
is hardly represented at the Leicester Galleries at all. It 
's Just adumbrated in Mr. Clive Bell’s Still Life No. 15. 
Now, I believe that in this period Picasso discovered a certain 
system of forms which Derain seized upon, and became 
the point of departure for the whole evolution of Derain’s 





art. Now, if we had Derain’s work and not Picasso’s, 
and if we argued by analogy with what usually happens 
in such cases, we should certainly suppose Picasso to have 
been a graver, more impressive figure than Derain, and 
yet, knowing both, I feel personally (though I should like 
to express it as tentatively and hesitatingly as possible) 
that it is the other way about, and that Derain, by pushing 
on along the road which Picasso pointed down only to 
turn aside, has arrived at a weightier, more moving con- 
ception of pictorial expression. 

There, then, is what bothers one about one’s estimate of 
Picasso. He is to the esthetic investigator what Radium 
appeared to be in the realm of Physics—a body the 
activity of which was out of all proportion to its own mass 
and weight. This, of course, in no way affects the value 
and importance of that activity nor the preciousness in the 
world of modern art of this radio-active body. Whether 
the abstract picture succeeds in expressing and arousing 
emotion as fully and more purely than representative 
pictures or fails, the effort in either case has been of immense 
importance to art in throwing us back on the internal 
necessities of design. It has foreed us to explore and 
understand those laws which artists are always tending 
to lose sight of under pressure of the interest and 
excitement of representation. 

Many years ago, when first these abstract paintings 
were brought to our notice, I said that it would be impossible 
to judge at once how far they would succeed ; that we 
must wait to see how much our response to such abstract 
appeals to the visual sense could be developed. I think 
the lapse of time has shown that our sensibility in this 
direction is capable of development. At M. Léonce 
Rosenberg’s gallery there is a succession of exhibitions by 
the younger Cubist artists, who all succeed more or less 
completely in developing, out of the materials which 
Picasso quarried, a personal style. That is to say, by an 
almost purely abstract use of forms they each succeed in 
giving a unique and personal expression. This shows, then, 
that there is nothing inherently impossible in the venture 
to create expressive form out of the minimum of repre- 
sentation possible, but when we come to consider the 
quality of what is thus expressed I confess that personally 
I feel some disappointment. When we consider the 
emotional effect upon us of non-representative form in 
architecture, how poignant and massive it is, how for the 
moment it envelops and controls the whole of our imag- 
inative being, we might hope that a similar vehemence 
and persuasiveness might emanate from the abstractions 
of Cubist painting. But, somehow, hitherto this does not 
appear to have happened. We are intrigued, pleased, 
charmed, but hardly ever as deeply moved as we are by 
pictures in which representation plays a larger part. This 
may merely mean that the language of abstract form has 
not been sufficiently developed or that our response to it 
is still inadequate, or that no artist of sufficient emotional 
momentum has hitherto employed that medium. 

One suggestion, however, occurs to me as a possible 
explanation of this result. For some reason the effect on 
the mind of flat forms is feeble in comparison with the 
effect of forms that either present or represent relief in 
three dimensions. Picasso himself is keenly aware of this, 
and nothing in his work is more remarkable than the extra- 
ordinary invention he displays in the discovery of new 
qualities of pigment calculated to suggest the relief of one 
surface upon another. Even in such a piece as the Nature 
Morte No. 14, where the linear design appears to suggest 
no relief at all, he has gained a certain plastic quality by 
the extraordinary contrasts of matiére. In this direction he 
has enriched the vocabulary of pictorial art immensely. 
But although no one could possibly mistake his creation 
for flat patterns, although every resource of scholarship 
and invention has been called in aid, the obstinate fact 
remains that the limit of depth into the picture space is 
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soon reached, that these pictures rarely suggest much 
more backwards and forwards play of planes than a high 
relief in sculpture. The immense resource of suggesting 
real distance and, perhaps even more important, the cir- 
cumambience of space seems to be almost cut off, or at 
most reduced, in its power to persuade the imagination. 
But to return to the problem of Picasso himself. It 
is hard to remember that he is still young as artists go; 
but that should warn us to be careful in our estimate. 
Some of the greatest artists—Rembrandt is the most striking 
example—have been more or less the victims of their own 
extravagant endowment. They have had to run through 
their gifts, trying each in turn, until they could discover 
their central quality. And Picasso suggests such a type. 
The earliest work here gives, it is true, little hint of Picasso’s 
power. But then comes the so-called ‘‘ Blue period,” where he 
reveals an astonishing gift of psychological interpretation 
of a very peculiar kind—at moments he even threatens to 
become sentimental. Something of this power survives in 
the ‘‘ Negro period” in such portraits as the Miss Stein— 
there is nothing corresponding to this in the present exhibi- 
tion ; then come the first attempts at more or less complete 
abstraction, and for the time being he scraps the most 
striking characteristics of the previous periods. This is a 
period of feverish and intense research. The forms are 
intricate and agitated and colour is reduced to a minimum 
—these, again, are hardly shown at the Leicester Galleries. 
Then he gains the power to organise abstract form in larger, 
more easy designs, and from then on he seems to me to 
have increased his power of expression steadily, inventing 
continually new oppositions of matiére, new colour harmonies. 
The work has steadily become denser, richer, more solid. 
Fortunately of this period there are many fine examples 
to be seen. And all the time Picasso has returned again 
and again to representation, at least in his drawings. Will 
he perhaps ultimately return to it in his larger works? 


Return to it with the varied and enriched pictorial vocabu- . 


lary which his abstract painting has given him. It would 
not surprise me, and I should expect that when he does he 
will prove even a greater artist than the painter of inex- 
haustible charm and invention that we already admire. 
Rocer Fry. 


THE BALLAD OF VAL-ES-DUNES 


Tue Victory oF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR IN 
HIS YOUTH OVER THE REBELS AT VAL-ES-DuNES § } 
IN THE YEAR 1047 
[This piece of verse is grossly unhistorical. Val-és-Dunes is not on 
the sea but inland, No Norman blazoned a shield or a church window in 
the middle eleventh century, still less would they frame one in silver, and I 
doubt gilt spurs. It was not the young Bastard of Falaise, but the men 
of the King in Paris that really won the battle. There was nothing 
Scandinavian left in Normandy, and whatever there had been five genera- 
tions before was slight. The Colentin had no more Scandinavian blood 
than the rest. There is no such place as Longuevaile. There is a Haute- 
ville, but it has no bay and had nothing to do with the Harcourts, and 
the Harcourts were not of Bloodroyal—and so forth. But bad history 
makes good verse: and vice-versa. | 


L 
r [ men that lived in Longuevaile 
Came out to fight by bands. 
They jangled all in welded mail, 
Their shields were rimmed of silver pale 
And blazoned like a church-vitrail : 
Their swords were in their hands. 


But the harsh raven of the Old Gods 
Was on the rank sea-sands. 


* + a a * 
There rose a wind on heath and den: 
The sky went racing grey. 


The Bastard and his mile of men 
Were a charger’s course away. 





II. 

The Old Gods of the Northern Hall 

Are in their narrow room, 
Their thrones are flanked of spearmen tall, 
The three that have them in their thrall, 
Sit silently before them all, 

They weave upon their loom ; 
And round about them as they weave 

The Sealds sing doom. 





III. 
The Bastard out of Normandy 
Was angry for his wrong. 
His eyes were Virginal to see, 
For nothing in his heart had he 
But a hunger for his great degree ; 
And his back was broad and strong 
As are the oxen of the field, 
That pull the ploughs along. 


IV. 
He saw that column of cavalry wheel, 
Split outward, and deploy. 
He heard, he heard the Oliphant peal. 
He crooked an angry knee to feel 
The scabbard against his gilded heel. 
He had great joy : 
And he stood upright in the stirrup steel. 
Because he was a boy. 
* * * * * 


We faced their ordering, all the force ; 
And there was little sound. 

But Haribert-Le-Marshall’s horse 
Pawed heavily the ground. 


V. 
As the broad ships out of Barbary 
Come driving from the large, 
With yards a-bend and courses free, 
And tumbling down their decks a-lee, 
The hurrahing of the exultant sea, 
So drave they to the charge. 
But the harsh raven of the Old Gods 
Was on the rank sea-marge. 





VI. 

The Old Gods of the Northern Hall 

Are crownéd for the tomb. 
Their biers are flanked of torches tall, 
And through the flames that leap and fall 
There comes a droning and a call 

To the night’s womb, 
As the tide beneath a castle wall 

Goes drumming through the gloom. 





VIL 
They tonsured me but Easter year, 
I swore to Christ and Rome. 
My name is not mine older name. . . . 
But ah! to see them as they came, 
With thundering and with points aflame, 
I smelt foam. 
And my heart was like a wandering man’s, 
Who piles his boat on Moorna sands 
And serves a slave in alien lands, 
And then beneath a harper’s hands— 
Hears suddenly of home. 
* * * * * 


For their cavalry came in a curling leaf, 
They shouted as they drave, 

And the Bastard’s line was like a reef— 
But theirs was like a wave. 
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VIII. 
As the broad ships out of Barbary 

Strike rock. 
And the stem shatters, and the sail flaps; 
Streaming seaward; and the taut shroud snaps ! 
And the block 

Clatters to the deck of the wreck. 
So did the men of Longuevaile 

Take the shock. 


IX. 

Our long line quivered but it did not break, 

It countered and was strong. 
The first bolt went through the wind with a wail, 
And a second and a thousand with a thudding on 

the mail ; 

Pattered all the arrows in an April hail ; 

Whistled the ball and thong. 
And I, the priest, with that began 

The singing of my song. 


X. 
Press inward, inward, Normandy ; 
Press inward, Cleres and Vaux; 
Press inward, Mons and Valery ; 
Press inward, Yvetot. 
Stand hard the men of the Beechen Ford 
(Oh! William of Falaise, my lord !) 
Battle is a net and its line is a cord. 
Battle is a wrestler’s throw. 
The middle holding as the wings made good, 
The far wings closing as the centre stood. 
Battle is a mist and battle is a wood, 
And battle is won so. 


XL 
The fishermen fish in the River of Seine. 
They haul the long nets in, 
They haul them in and they haul again. 
(The fishermen fish in the River of Seine.) 
They haul them in and they haul again 
A million glittering fin: 
With the hauling in of our straining ends 
That Victory did begin. 


XIL. 

The tall son of the Seven Winds 

Came a-hot-foot from the Hither Hithe. 
So strongly went he down the press, 
Almost he did that day redress 
With his holping and his hardiness, 

For his sword was like a scythe 
In Arques when the grass is high, 
And all the swaithes in order lie, 
And there’s the bailiff standing by— 

A gathering of the tithe. 


XIII. 
And now, go forward, Normandy, 
Go forward all in one. 
The press was caught and trampled and it broke 
From the sword and its swinger and the axe’s stroke, 
Pouring through the gap in a whirl of smoke 
As a blinded herd will run. 
And so fled many and a very few 
With mounts all spent would staggering pursue, 
But the race fell scattered as the evening grew : 
The battle was over and done. 
* * * * * 
Like birds against the reddening day 
They dwindled one by one, 
And I heard a trumpet far away 
At the setting of the sun. 






XIV. 
How many in the tufted grass, 
How many dead there lay. 
For there was found the Fortenbras 
And young Garain of Hault, alas ! 
And the Wardens of the Breton pass 
Who were lords of his array, 
And Hugh that trusted in his glass 
But came not home the day. 
XV. 
I saw the miller of Martindall, 
I saw that archer die. 
The blunt quarrel caught him at the low white wall, 
And he tossed up his arrow to the Lord God of all. 
But long before the first could fall 
His soul was in the sky. 


XVI. 

The last of all the lords that sprang 

From Harcourt of the Crown, 
He parried with the shield and the silver rang, 
But the axe fell heavy on the helm with a clang, 
And the girths parted and the saddle swang, 

And he went down : 
He never more sang winter songs 

In his high town. 


XVIL. 
In his high town that Faéry is, 
And stands on Harcourt bay, 
The fisher surging through the night 
Takes bearing by that castle height, 
And moors him harboured in the bight, 
And watches for the day. 
But with the broadening of the light, 
It vanishes away. 


XVIII. 

In his high town that Faéry is, 

And stands on Harcourt Lea. 
To summon him up his arrier-ban, 
His writ beyond the mountain’s ran ; 
My father was his serving man, 

Although the farm was free. 
Before the angry wars began 

He was a friend to me. 


XIX, 
The night before the boy was born 
There came a Priest, who said 
That he had seen red Aldeborn, 
The star of hate in Taurus’ horn, 
That glared above a field of corn, 
And covered him with dread. 
I wish to God I had not held 
The cloth in which he bled. 
» * * * * 
XX. 
The Horse from Cleres and Valery, 
The foot from Yvetot, 
And all the men of the Harbour Towns 
That live by fall and flow. 
And all the men of the Beechen Ford 
—Oh! William of Falaise, my lord !— 
And all the sails in Michael’s ward, 
And all the shields of Caux, 
Shall follow you out across the world, 
With sword and lance and bow, 
To Beachy and to Pevensey Bar, 
To Chester through the snow. 
With sack and pack and camping tent, 
A-grumbling as they go : 
My lord is William of Falaise, 
Haro | HILAIRE BELLOc. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


We I was a boy there were people alive who 


still sang 


Gaily the Troubadour 
Touched his guitar, 
When he was hastening 
Home from the war. 
The author, Thomas Haynes Bayly, was the Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox of a more discreet period : 


Tell me no more that the tide of thine anguish 
Is red as the heart’s blood and salt as the sea, 

That the stars in their courses command thee to languish, 
That the hand of enjoyment is loosened from thee. 


Ere the sun had gone down on thy sorrow, the maidens 
Were wreathing the orange’s bud in thy hair ; 
And the trumpets were tuning the musical cadence 
That gave thee, a bride, to the baronet’s heir. 
His was a simpler age. It is not, however, of this drawing- 
room Troubadour and his songs I wish to discourse, but of 
real Troubadours. 
. . * 

The local colour in the Troubadour song is weak, but there 
is something in the adverb “gaily.” The Gay Saber, ‘The 
Gay Science,” was their invention, and Nietzsche borrowed 
the title for a volume of his own lyrical reflections on life 
and love—keen, spiky stars, flashing restlessly in a jet-black 
sky. I wish I knew exactly what the Provencal singers 
meant by the word “‘joie”’ of which they were so fond. 
The “ Joie d’amour”’ seems to have been the essence of 
the chivalrous spirit. Iam sure their “ joy ’ was something 
incompatible with doubt, and utterly different from that 
acute, semi-convalescent thrill of self-mastery which was 
Nietzsche’s ‘‘ Gay Science.” It was as ecstatic an attitude 
towards life but a more homely one, too. 
an echo of it in Montaigne’s master maxim that each one 
of us should “ jouyr loyalement de son estre.” It was 
never separated from the “joie gauloise,” and if literary 
historians remembered that, they would not be surprised 
that an amorous doctrine ethereal should have accompanied 
morals promiscuous, When I read the word “joie” in 
old French, the emotion it suggests is like that expressed 
by the delicious German word “ wonne,” which has more 
body in it than our “ ecstasy,” and the word “ joy” is a 
little too maiden and spring-like to cover. 

The Troubadours of Provence were the founders of Euro- 
pean poetry. Their art of song and verse was derived from 
the Arabs, and ultimately from Persia. The stream flowed 
in through Christian Spain, and Spain had become closely 
connected with Provence when, in 1112, the Count of 
Barcelona married Dulcia, heiress of Provenee. The art 
of the Troubadours was subtle and expert. For the first 
time since Roman times writing poetry became again an 
art, and the poet once more a man with an ideal form in 
his mind. But the content of their love-poetry was very 
different. The lover is ever on his knees before his lady ; 
she is a thing enskied. He worships, and though he ex- 
presses his longings and says he must die if she is not kind, 
he must also express with extreme ardour the disinterested- 
ness of his service. In his attitude there is something of 
the despairing aspiration of the Christian towards Heaven ; 
his own nothingness is ever before him compared with the 
Incomprehensible Beauty he worships. One advantage of 
this cult was that its devotee could constantly change the 
object of it. For the Idealist can celebrate with equal 
sincerity the personification of Beauty in one Lady after 
another, whereas the earthly Idolator to whom the Idol 
herself is important is tethered by his own emotions. Thus 
the thoroughly conventional Troubadour wandering from 
court to court and castle to castle could easily find inspira- 
tion and a theme in every lady. But all men who are born 





I think I hear. 


with a turn for poetry and music are not made to be Idealists 
(though Idealism may be the fashion), and there were 
Idolators among the Troubadours. I have been reading 
the songs of Piere Vidal. He put himself into them. 

* . * 

He was the son of a furrier of Toulouse, born towards the 
last quarter of the twelfth century. Thus he was the contem- 
porary of Richard Coeur de Lion, whom he greatly admired, 
His life was an agitated and restless one. A record of it 
is to be found in the Vies des plus célébres et anciens pottes 
provensaux (1575); a book probably full of fictions. But 
though all the facts recorded there are not to be trusted, 
his character as it is given there, and his legend, harmonise 
with the man who seems discernible in his poems. “He 
was,” says the chronicler, ‘a good and sovran musician, 
Everything he saw which pleased him he thought was his 
own. He was a good poet in the Provengal tongue, and 
more prompt in composition than any man has been known 
to be for a long time. He was a great boaster. He sang 
of love’s madness and war and he slandered everybody.” 
The chronicler goes on to say that he had his tongue slit 
for slanderfhg a lady, that it healed, and that he married 
a beautiful Greek girl whom he believed to be the niece 
of the Emperor at Constantinople. Through her he claimed 
the Empire of the East and he actually saved money to 
fit out ships to gain possession of that gorgeous throne. 
He died in 1229 two years after sailing. “He fell in love 
with every lady he saw, offered his service to each in tum 
and asked for her love. He had such a good opinion of 
himself that he was without shame in demanding favours 
of them, being sure they were all dying of love for him, and 
that he was the best knight in the world and the one 
most beloved of women.” We may conclude that Piere 
Vidal was a fantastic character, whose imaginative ex- 
citability, increasing with years, probably brought him 
close to craziness. I will translate one of his improvisations; 

Joy and being in honoured company have put me in such spirits 
that I hurriedly make a Song. Listen, good Prince, I pray. And 
if you ask me why I sing so often, it is to annoy surly louts and 
warm the hearts of happy men like us. 


You may be sure, if I were loved, you would hear about that 
in pretty little perfect songs. For, badly treated though I am, 
I can set wonderful words to sweet sounds. Meanwhile, friendship 
is no use at all to me; I am singing for a fee. 


Exquisite body, daintily made, have mercy upon me! Coun 
sel her, Pity, for I am tortured and in distress. Alas! 
Lady, look at my heart and do not destroy me. It would bea 
wrong, a sin, a treachery, to let me die of despair. 


I should be happier than all other creatures if that stolen kiss 
had been given me, or even acknowledged afterwards. And I do 
not want you to ask me where all my gratitude has flown to, for 
perhaps you will be doing me an injury: longing has often brought 
prudent men to grief. 


Since Beauty makes the most prudent rash, he is mad who does 
not run away and hide himself. But I am so bewitched—tell, my 
Lady this—I cannot leave her side: either I am the most jealous 
or the most loving of lovers. 


Our wicked heart tricks us with loaded dice, and from it 
avarice springs. Lord Ranier! Never fail to behave like a true 
knight as long as you live. For a rich man stingy in his youth is 
less than a dead one under ground. 


Lady Vierna, I wish my Protector peace, for I have limped back 
to Provence like a hare to its form, to die. 

Can you not hear his voice, slightly nasal and Oriental, 
with now and again a plangent cry in it? Tatterdemalion 
pride, more insolent to louts than if it went in silk and gold; 
gracious, yet with malice, towards all lords and ladies; 
cynically candid; most flattering when most free—a man 
half swashbuckler, half sensitive voluptuary, wild vanity 
shining in his tired eyes, can you not also see Piere Vidal, 
musician and poet, the equal by courtesy, through his art, 
of Princes, who has trudged the roads many a bitter night, 
and battered penniless at many doors ? 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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HENLEY THE VAINGLORIOUS 


Poems. By Wi1i1am Ernest Heniey. Macmillan. 12s. 
net. 
was a master of the vainglorious phrase. He 
was Pistol with a style. He wrote in order to be overheard. 
His words were sturdy vagabonds, bawling and swaggering. 
“Let us be drunk,”’ he cried in one of his rondeauz, and he 
made his words exultant as with wine. 
He saw everywhere in Nature the images of the lewd 
ion of midnight streets. For him even the moon 

over the sea was like some old hag out of a Villon ballade : 

Flaunting, tawdry and grim, 

From cloud to cloud along her beat, 

Leering her battered and inveterate leer, 

She signals where he prowls in the dark alone, 

Her horrible old man. 

Mumbling old oaths and warming 

His villainous old bones with villainous talk. 

Similarly, the cat breaking in upon the exquisite dawn 
that wakes the “little twitter-and-cheep” of the birds in 
a London Park, becomes a picturesque and obscene figure : 

Behold 
A rakehell cat—how furtive and acold ! 
A spent witch homing from some infamous dance— 
Obscene, quick-trotting, see her tip and fade 
Through shadowy railings into a pit of shade ! 

Or, again, take the description of the East Wind in 

London Voluntaries : 
Out of the poisonous East, 
Over a continent of blight, 
Like a maleficent influence released 
From the most squalid cellarage of hell, 
The Wind-fiend, the abominable— 
The Hangman Wind that tortures temper and light— 
Comes slouching, sullen and obscene, 
Hard on the skirts of the embittered night ; 
And in a cloud unclean 
Of excremental humours, roused to strife 
By the operation of some ruinous change, 
Wherever his evil mandate run and range, 
Into a dire intensity of life, 
A craftsman at his bench, he settles down 
To the grim job of throttling London Town. 

This is, of its kind, remarkable writing. It may not 
reflect a poetic view of life, but it reflects a romantic and 
humorous view. Henley’s humour is seldom good humour : 
it is, rather, a sort of boisterous invective. His phrases 
delight us, if we put ourselves in the mood of delight, like 
the oaths of some old sea-captain. And how extravagantly 
he flings them down, like a pocketful of money on the 
counter of a bar! He may only be a pauper, behaving like 
a rich man, but we, who are his guests for an hour, submit 
to the illusion and become happy echoes of his wild talk. 

For he has the gift of language. It is not the loud- 
sounding sea but loud-sounding words that are his passion. 
Compared to Henley, even Tennyson was modest in his use 
of large Latin negatives. His eloquence is sonorous with 
the music of “ immemorial,” “ intolerable,” “‘ immitigable,” 
“inexorable,” ‘‘ unimaginable,” and the kindred train of 
words. He is equally in love with “ wonderful,” “ magnifi- 
cent,” “miraculous,” ‘ immortal,” and all the flock of 
adjectival enthusiasm. 

Here in this radiant and immortal street, 
he cries, as he stands on a spring day in Piccadilly. He 
did not use sounding adjectives without meaning, however. 
His adjectives express effectively that lust of life that 
, ishes him from other writers. For it is lust of life, 
M contradistinction to love, that is the note of Henley’s 
He himself lets us into this secret in the poem 


Love, which is lust, is the Lamp in the Tomb. 
Again, when he writes of Piccadilly in spring, he cries : 


Look how the liberal and transfiguring air 
Washes this inn of memorable meetings, 
This centre of ravishments and gracious greetings, 






Till, through its jocund loveliness of length 

A tidal-race of lust from shore to shore, 

A brimming reach of beauty met with strength, 
It shines and sounds like some miraculous dream, 
Some vision multitudinous and 

Of happiness as it shall be evermore ! 

The spectacle of life produced in Henley an almost 
exclusively physical excitement. He did not wish to see 
things transfigured by the light that never was on sea or 
land. He preferred the light on the wheels of a hansom 
cab or, at best, the light that falls on the Thames as it 
flows through London. His attitude to life, in other words, 
was sensual. He could escape out of circumstances into 
the sensual enchantments of the Arabian Nights, but 
there was no escape for him, as there is for the great poets, 
into the universe of the imagination. This may be put 
down in a measure to his long years of ill-health and struggle. 
But even a healthy and prosperous Henley, I fancy, would 
have been restless, dissatisfied, embittered. For him 
most seas were Dead Seas, and most shores were desolate. 
The sensualist’s “‘ Dust and Ashes!” breaks in, not always 
mournfully, but at times angrily, upon the high noon of his 
raptures. He longs for death as few poets have longed. 

Of art and drink I have had my fill, 
he declares, but the conclusion of the whole matter is: 
For the end I know is the best of all. 


To his mother, to his sister, to Stevenson he writes this 
recurrent message—the glad tidings of death to come. 
Man’s life is for him but a child’s escape among the shows 
of a fair: 

Till at last, 
Tired of experience he turns 
To the friendly and comforting breast 
Of the old nurse, Death. 

And in most of his poems on this theme it seems to 
be the peace of the grave he desires, not an immortality 
of new experiences. There is one moving poem, however, 
dedicating the “ windlestraws”’ of his verse to his wife 
in which a reference to their dead child suggests that he, 
too, may have felt the hunger for immortality : 

Poor windlestraws 

On the great, sullen, roaring pool of Time 

And Chance and Change, I know! 

But they are yours, as I am, till we attain 

That end for which we make, we two that are one ; 

A little exquisite Ghost 

Between us, smiling with the serenest eyes 

Seen in this world, and calling, calling still 

In that clear voice whose infinite subtleties 

Of sweetness, thrilling back across the grave, 

Break the poor heart to hear: 

“ Come, Dadsie, come ? 

Mama, how long—how long?” 
Sufferer and sensualist, Henley found in the affections 
some relief from his savage unrest. It was affection that 
painted that masterly sonnet-portrait of Stevenson in 
Apparition, and there is affection, too, in that song in praise 
of England, Pro Rege Nostro, though much of his praise 
of England, like his praise of life, is but poetry of lust. 
Lust in action, unfortunately, has a way of being absurd, 
and Henley is often absurd in his lustful—by which, I may 
say, I do not mean lascivious—poems. His Song of the 
Sword and his Song of Speed are both a little absurd for this 
reason. Here we have a mere extravagance of physical 
exultation, with a great deal of talk about “the Lord,” 
who is—to the ruin of the verse—a figure of rhetoric and 
phrase of excitement, and not at all the Holy Spirit of 
the religious. 

The truth is, Henley was for the most part not a religious 
man but an egoist. He saw his own shadow everywhere 
on the universe, like the shadow of a crippled but undefeated 
lion. He saw himself sometimes with pity, oftener with 
pride. One day he found his image in an “old, black 
rotter of a boat” that lay stranded at Shoreham : 

With a horrid list, a frightening lapse from the line, 
That makes me think of legs and a broken spine. 
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But he preferred to think, as in the most famous of his 
poems, of his “ unconquerable soul,”’ and to enjoy the 
raree-show of life heroically under the promise of death. 
To call this attitude vainglorious is not to belittle it. Henley 
was a master in his own school of literature, and his works 
live after him. His commixture of rude and civil phrase 
may be a dangerous model for other writers, but with what 
skill he achieves the right emphasis and witty magnilo- 
quence of effect! He did not guess (or guess at) the secrets 
of life, but he watched the pageant with a greedy eye, 
sketched one or two figures that amused or attracted him, 
and cheered till his pen ought to have been hoarse. He 
also cursed, and, part of the time, he played with rhymes, 
as if in an interchange of railleries. But, anyhow, he was a 
valiant figure—valiant not only in words but in the service 
of words. We need not count him among the sages, but 
literature has also room for the sight-seers, and Henley 
will have a place among them for many years to come. 
Rosert Lynp. 


TRAVELLERS 


Four Pilgrims. By Wi.u1am Boutttne. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Those who have the leisure to examine the publications 
of our different learned societies must have often lamented 
that the extraordinarily interesting material which they 
issue was not produced in a manner which would appeal to 
a larger public. Mr. Boulting has had the very happy 
idea of issuing in one volume selections from the accounts 
of four pilgrimages (if indeed the notorious Ludovico of 
Bologna can be called a pilgrim), and supplementing the 
original narrative with comment and a slight historical 
excursus which provide the reader who is not a scholar 
with the necessary background. 

Of his four narratives two are familiar to all amateurs 
of voyagers and pilgrims. Bell’s edition of Hiuen-Tsiang’s 
adventures in the India of the seventh century is well 
known; and Ludovico Varthema’s troubles—usually self- 
sought—among Moslems was a popular book during the 
Renascence, and was known to our ancestors in an abridg- 
ment of Elizabeth’s time. To these adventurers’ stories 
Mr. Boulting has added the prosaic tale of how Saewulf, 
probably of Worcester, went to Palestine in 1102, and the 
extremely fascinating romance of the great Moslem traveller, 
Mohammed Ibn Abd Allah, who visited all countries which 
professed Islam in the fourteenth century. Saewulf’s 
story is of the more value because of its narrator’s ordinari- 
ness: he might be any tourist of any time, with the same 
not very distinguishing appetite for sights and the same 
interest in the discomforts of travel. Only discomforts 
were discomforts in 1102. Few ventured on the long over- 
sea voyage to Palestine; and it is small wonder, since 
Saewulf’s boat, when he first left Italy, was no sooner out 
of harbour than she began to fall to pieces. Practically 
no shipping could stand more than a mild sea; and, to 
judge from Saewulf’s account, the mere touch of water 
was enough to make some timbers shiver. Saewulf is 
very lethargic about his pilgrimage; and one wonders 
whether it can possibly have been a penance, though perhaps 
it was more likely the result of a rash wager. The other 
three travellers have all, in their various ways, the proper zest 
of the pilgrim. Hiuen-Tsiang is as devout in his Buddhism 
as Ibu Abd Allah in his Mohammedanism; and Ludovico, 
who has no devotion at all, has that interminable curiosity 
which makes everything inexperienced an excitement. He 
was a plausible Italian, with no convictions which could 
not be conveniently foregone ; although it is true he does 
exhibit embarrassment at the attentions he received 
from the Sultana, the wife of Abd-el-Wah4b, Sultan of 
Yemen, who had spared Ludovico’s life, although he could 
not pronounce the sacred formula of Islam; he professed 


Islam in order to go to Mecca. Ibu Abd Allah, or Batiba, 


Kegan Paul. 


is, however, a far more honest travelling-companion, and 
quite as entertaining as Varthema. Batiba was very troubled 
at the habits of some African Mohammedans, especi 
at the custom of some in receiving ladies and conversj 
with them familiarly. He is one of the first travellers to 
give a good report of the famous Indian rope-trick, which 
so affected him that “my heart beat violently, as it dig 
when the Sultan of India had a similar trick done before 
me. A drug was given me, which set me right again,” 
The most attractive of the pilgrims is, however, certainly 
the great Chinaman, Hiuen-Tsiang. He had a rare com. 
bination of religious fervour and intrepid zeal for explor. 
ation, and he went through India reviving, as he went, the 
spirit of Buddhism. ‘‘ Wherever I may be,” he said, 
“I burn with longing to seek for the commands of the 
Buddha, to inspect the ancient monuments, and to follow 
lovingly the track of our Lord’s footpath on earth.” The 
result was his famous book, the Si-yu-Ki, which gives g 
detailed account of Indian life and customs in the seventh 
century. 


BRITISH BEGINNINGS IN INDIA 


British Beginnings in Western India. By H. G. Raw insoy, 
Oxford Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Clarendon Press has a pleasant partiality for the 
Anglo-Indian, and Mr. Rawlinson’s history of the first fifty 
years of the English in India (if the British public wil 
pardon the correct word) is a fresh treat for us. 

The rising star of our East India Company had to en- 
counter the opposition of the Portuguese Eastern empire, 
already, however, past its meridian; for the Portuguese 
had the start of their European rivals by over a century. 
As early as 1441, more than fifty years before Vasco da 
Gama’s celebrated voyage, the Pope had granted the East 
Indies as “‘ a perpetual donation to the Crown of Portugal,” 
and when the sea route was opened up the Portuguese pro- 
ceeded to take possession of as much of this donation as 
they could lay hands on. By 1510 they had seized Goa and 
occupied strips of territory and a chain of forts along the 
greater part of the West coast of India. They were not 
pleasant people, and ferociously cruel to the poor pagans. 
Mr. Rawlinson remarks that the Portuguese adventure in 
the East was the last great crusade against the infidel ; and 
it is this queer fanatical spirit, together with their habit of 
building a house, marrying and settling down permanently 
in India which chiefly distinguishes them from the other 
European visitors. At Cuncolim, for instance, Peter Bruno 
killed a cow on the altar of a Hindu temple which he then 
burnt to the ground. The immediate result was that 
Bruno and four companions were torn to pieces by the 
mob; but in 1898 the “martyrs of Cuncolim” received 
their reward of beatification. On another occasion the 
Portuguese obtained possession of the sacred Tooth of the 
Buddha, a relic of unspeakable holiness. They pounded it 
up in a mortar, and threw it in the sea. 

It was not till 1607 that the first English ship arrived at 
the mainland of India. She was the Hector, commanded 
by Captain Hawkins, a nephew of the great Sir John. 
Captain Keeling of the Dragon was in command of the 
voyage, but the Dragon went on to the Spice ‘Islands, leaving 
the Hector to put in alone to Surat. On the voyage out, 
Keeling invited Hawkins to dine with him, and entertained 
his guests by a performance of Richard II. by the crew of 
the Dragon. Next day the invitation was repeated, when 
Hawkins brought with him a company from the Hector 
which acted Hamlet. On landing Hawkins immediately 
had a taste of what was to be the regular fare of the English 
in India for the next thirty years. The great nobleman 
who was Governor of Surat welcomed him with the utmost 
courtesy, while the Portuguese sent a fleet of frigates to 
attack the Hector. She had to make off with the loss of 
her longboat and crew to join Keeling at the Spice Islands, 
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leaving Hawkins on shore with a few companions. This 
was indeed an epitome of our early history, except that the 
Portuguese frigates found themselves in the long run unable 
to drive us off. We had certainly to fight for our footing 
in India, but it is important to remember that it was with 
the Portuguese, and later with the Dutch, and by no means 
with the native powers. The Mogul rulers, with the ex- 
ception of the brief and inglorious war between Sir Josia 
Child and Aurangzebe, were always friendly to us; they 
found us useful both as traders and as an efficient naval 
lice. 

P The story of these early struggles is clearly and ably told 
by Mr. Rawlinson ; for the first time we have a consecutive 
and scholarly account of them. Mr. Rawlinson, moreover, 
has a sense for the particular aroma of romance that hangs 
about our seventeenth-century dealings with the East, and 
by the reserve and distinction of his writing has managed 
to convey a good deal of it in his narrative. Sir Thomas 
Roe’s celebrated embassy to the Great Mogul, the gallant 
siege of Gombroon, the bloody battle of Swally Hole—all 
these provide good reading. In addition, there are some 
delightful glimpses of personalities, such as the Emperor 
Jehangir carousing at night with Hawkins and some of his 
favoured courtiers, and next morning flogging almost to 
death a tactless member of the party who ventured to refer 
to “the merry night past’; or seated, bearded and grave, 
blowing for “almost an hour” on a small gold whistle 
presented to him by one of his European visitors. 

The get-up of the book is quite worthy of the Clarendon 
Press, and that is high praise. Special mention must be 
made of the photographs of Surat, and of its buildings and 
tombs. 


A STUDY OF MOVEMENTS 


England in Transition, 1789-1832: A Study in Movements. 
By W. L. Marureson. London: Longmans. 15s. 
net. 

Under a pompous title, the author of this book has written 
nothing much more than a collection of anecdotes strung 
on a thread of sentimentalism. If a study in movements 
means anything at all, it means an attempt to apply to 
history the methods of science: by means of induction and 
deduction to prove some hypothesis which shall give a 
meaning to a series of events. But if we ask what meaning 
Mr. Mathieson gives to the years 1789 to 1882, we shall find 
that he has little to tell us which is either new or true. 
Fresh material is always welcome, and if this book gave 
signs of a study of original authorities or produced any 
evidence which has not yet been worked over by previous 
Students, there would be no need to quarrel with the title. 
Books like Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s three studies of labour 
conditions, or Mr. P. A. Brown’s examination of the English 
attitude towards the French Revolution, to mention two 
among scores of recent studies, have shown what masses of 
material still exist of which earlier historians have made 
practically no use. But Mr. Mathieson’s footnotes contain 
no references to any but secondary authorities, like the 
Hammonds’ books themselves, to which access is easy and 
the verdicts of which are not strengthened by Mr. Mathieson’s 
endorsement. Serious students will find little here that they 
did not know before about the England of the early nine- 
teenth century. Nor again are the movements studied here 
the revelation of a really independent point of view. It is, 
gf course, the merest pedantry to decry every piece of 
historical work which does not reveal the possession by the 
author of the instincts of the mole. But Mr. Mathieson must 
forgive us for suggesting that the complementary virtue is 
also denied him ; his eye is emphatically not the eye of an 
eagle. Put a trained artillery observer up in a sausage- 
balloon, and even if he has no specialised knowledge of the 
particular piece of the line which is spread out below him, 
he will soon be able to tell you a good deal more than you 
could find out for yourself by days of patient crawling about 
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front-line trenches; let him know the area you want 
shelled, and he will turn your guns on it and keep them there 
till they have done their work. But Mr. Mathieson is not a 
trained observer, and he has not enough of the knowledge 
of his craft either to find the right targets or to keep them 
under effective fire. Between 1789 and 1832 Europe was 
indeed in transition; never did a period in the history of 
the world offer a finer opportunity to a true worshipper of 
Clio. Whatever we may think of The Dynasts, we must 
at least admit that, if it fails, it fails splendidly ; it is the 
work of a poet whose spirit has been set ablaze by the 
realisation of a tremendous theme. Throw Hardy aside and 
listen to the scrannel-pipe of Mr. Mathieson, and you will 
be in no doubt of the comparative merits of the novelist 
and the “historian” as illuminators of the soul. What 
has Mr. Mathieson to tell us about the age of Napoleon and 
Castlereagh, of Place and Owen and Gray, of Peterloo and 
of Waterloo, of Canning and Wellington ? A certain number 
of good stories, such as we get from the Hammonds, to 
illustrate the bland snobbery of the upper classes, the 
narrow sectarianism of the pious, and the miseries of the 
early factory-system. These anecdotes are held together 
by some generalisations which certainly give the impression 
that Mr. Mathieson considers the one really important 
movement in the period to have been the growth of humani- 
tarianism. As if your balloon-observer should insist on 
watching with feverish intensity the progress along a road 
behind the enemies’ line of a column of horses out for exer- 
cise, and refuse to notice an artillery barrage along the whole 
front. What is humanitarianism after all? The homage 
that comfort pays to suffering, when suffering happens to 
be conspicuous enough to cause anxiety or evoke interest. 
The complacent optimism of Mr. Mathieson, which rests 
on such events as the abolition of the slave trade and the 
passage of the Reform Act, tells us no more about the period 
than could be got from any modern school-book. And if 
we ask him. why Wellington, victorious in 1815, was defeated 
in 18382; why Francis Place remained the henchman of 
Lord Grey; why the people hailed with enthusiasm the 
enthronement of the middle-classes, and why two tremendous 
revolutions left so much of the social and constitutional 
fabric of England intact, we shall get no answer. Questions 
such as these need a first-class intellect to deal with them. 
Mr. Mathieson, like Mr. Lytton Strachey, can give us some 
satisfactory reasons for thanking God that we are not such 
narrow-minded vulgarians as our ancestors, granted that 
we are prepared to accept the increase of sentimentalism 
or the decrease of religious belief as good evidence of this 
gratifying conclusion. Perhaps no self-respecting general 
reader should do anything else. 


A JACOBEAN GOSSIP 


A Jacobean Letter-Writer: The Life and Times of John 
Chamberlain. By E. P. Sraruam. Kegan Paul. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The private letters of John Chamberlain are now among 
the official records, and are known to specialists. For the 
general reader Mr. Statham has made selections from them 
with comments and explanations on the persons involved. 
It is a kind of book we do not often see, and one of consider- 
able interest. Chamberlain lacked the all-embracing gusto 
of Pepys. He was a London gentleman of no occupation 
and assured fortune, and, though not a snob, was mainly 
concerned with politics and the doings of the great. He 
was too loyal to criticise Queen Elizabeth and King James, 
but his budget of information, gained by gossip in St. Paul’s, 
is one long record of disgraceful jobs and arrivists. James, 
the dilatory pedant, was always on the look-out for more 
money, and numerous fantastic schemes were proposed to 
raise it, including a tax on unruly female relatives, to be 
paid by husbands and fathers! Incongruous and miscel- 


laneous honours, bought at a high price, are perhaps not 
entirely out of date, but the frankness of the royal greed is 


astonishing. Presents to Elizabeth and James had to be 
handsome, and the tale of public and private corruption is 
endless. Essex, who moves through the earlier pages, is a 
despicable man, remarkable only for his confidence in him. 
self. Bacon goes down gradually, in spite of his worldly 
wisdom, and we hear little of Raleigh except his end, when 
he is “past all peradventure.” This is a specimen of 
Chamberlain’s effective writing. He is clumsy at compli- 
ments and thanks, but often uses a homely phrase which 
interests us. A man is “a-cockhorse”’ where we should now 
say “cockahoop.” ‘* Miserie ”’ (miserliness) is the state of 
the “* miser,”’ and “ in the nick ” is used without mention of 
time. “ Marchant ” recalls a genuine and persistent English 
pronunciation. 

The volume is full of curious sidelights on the period— 
court jesters, expensive clothes, Elizabeth at sixty-seven 
dancing a galliard, the tale of an airman flying over a steeple, 
and a crowd of charlatans, including a “ sleeping preacher,” 
who delivered sermons while he was unconscious. A 
practical joker—now, fortunately, a thing of the past— 
took money for an imaginary entertainment. But we have 
not to-day much improved on the blundering and pro- 
crastination which worried Ireland in 1598. 

Chamberlain was full of good sense and loyal to his friends, 
but never brilliant, and not, we should say, a shrewd judge 
of character. Delicate in youth, he probably encouraged 
himself into the pleasure of looking on, and doing nothing 
in particular. He was at Trinity College, Cambridge, but 
took no degree. He indulges in scraps of Latin, but they 
are never particularly pointed. He knew about as much as 
an affluent Londoner should. The printer, perhaps, has 
spoilt one or two of his learned tags, but he is clearly wrong 
when he notes concerning a money-raising humbug that he 
was “ dismissed with a flowte that argentum ejus versum est 
in scoriam, et aurum mori chaleum, which, that it might 
be better understood, was thus englished, that his silver 


‘was turned to drosse and his gold to alchimie.” 


Both Latin and English are at fault; ef aurum in 
orichalcum should, we think, be read, which means that 
his gold was turned not to “ alchemy,” but to brass. The 
whole age was brazen in its conduct, and some shrewd hits 
in Mr. Statham’s notes carry the reader on through a rather 
depressing view of public and private life. The worst of 
the fashionable man of leisure, like Chamberlain, is that he 
sees so much evil in the world, and so little good. 


EXUBERANCE 


Steeplejack. By James HunEKER. Two vols. Laurie. 42s, 
net. ; 

It had been a beautiful concert. As the audience streamed 
out into the Rue de Boétie one heard quick American voices 
. . «+ “I’m perfectly crazy about that ’cellist! I just 
adored the pianist. Wasn’t it . . .?” Then a moment 
after, “Oh, I’m just crazy about that girl’s hat.” This 
habit of exuberant language is surely definitely American. 
All peoples have it occasionally ; and all peoples gradually 
misuse words—our own misuse of “ nice,” of “ elegant,” 
or of “genteel” forbids us to be censorious. But, if we may 
judge by Americans in Europe and by much American 
criticism, the Americans excel in exuberance, indiscriminate 
and sustained. The effect is certain. It produces flatness. 
They think it is enthusiastic. It is really the opposite. It 
is like living on a tableland at the top of a huge mountain. 
So far as mountain scenery goes, one might as well be in 
Holland or the Fen country. If you “ adore” everything 
from a cheese or a chemise to a picture, a poem or a person, 
you “adore” nothing: you merely insult the greater by 
this frantic overpraise of the less. 

Mr. Huneker is the prime instance, in letters, of this 
fault. One can get information out of him; in this book, 
where he is biographical, he is often extremely interesting; 
but one has not the slightest respect for his critical judg 
ment. He screams at anything and everything. He does 
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THE FIFTH ARMY IN MARCH, 1918. 


By W. SHAW SPARROW. With an Introduction by 
Sir HUBERT GOUGH, and 22 Maps by the Author. 


A great defence of the Fifth Army which for the first time 
puts the facts in their true light. 21s. 


THE, TRUE STORY OF THE EMPRESS 
EUGENIE. 


By the COUNT DE SOISSONS. With 8 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“The most sensational book of 1921 yet published.” 
—Daily Graphic. 


A notable Book providing fresh evidence of continuity of life 
beyond the grave. 


THE EARTHEN VESSEL. 


By PAMELA GLENCONNER, Author of “ Edward 
Wyndham Tennant,” etc. With an Introduction by Sir 
OLIVER LODGE. 6s. net. 


“We commend Lady Glenconner’s account of this new 
development to those interested in the subject.”"—Atheneum. 


THE TALE OF A TROOPER. 
By CLUTHA N. MACKENZIE. 


This book, by a son of the former High Commissioner for 
New Zealand, conveys in a most living manner the ex- 
petiences of a typical Anzac en route for the ,war and at 
Gallipoli. 


THE BLUE SHIP. 
By HERBERT JONES. 5s. net. 
A new volume of poems by the author of ‘‘ The Well of 
Being.” 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, 


Vigo Street $ : : : Ww. 1. 


6s. net. 
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Just Published. 


DIRECT ACTION. 


By WILLIAM MELLOR. 4s. 6d. net. 

In this book the author gives the philosophic reasons 

which justify the use of “ Direct Action.” He argues that 

the order of society prevalent in every coun where the 

capitalist method of production obtains is one t excludes 

the great mass of the inhabitants from any effective share 
in the control of their own lives. 


A New Volume of Verse. 


WHEELS, 1920 (Fifth Cycle). 
Edited by EDITH SITWELL. 6s. net. 
volume is of the same fearless character as its pre- 
decessors, and contains the work of such well-known writers 
&s Aldous Huxley, Sherard Vines, Geoffrey Cookson, 
Alan Porter, William Kean Seymour, and Edith, Osbert 
and Sacheverell Sitwell. The cover design is by Gino 
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States. 108. 6d. net. 
“The most fascinating book imaginable.'’—Spectator. 


° Essa Edited by LOGAN PEARSALL 
Little ys. SMITH. 12s. 6d. net. 


“*I know of no other book in which there is so much 
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nor where the teaching is so genial, persuasive 
and perspicuous.’’—ROBERT BRIDGES in The London 
Mercury. 
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not respond—he shouts first, and the good artist and the 
bad artist go down together drowned in the excited flow of 
ungrammatical gush, Here is a typical series of sentences. 
I was, and still am, a lover of the new Irish literature. I wrote 
much of Yeats, George Russell, and Synge, later of James Stephens 
and James Joyce. I believe that George Moore on his native soil 
is better than he is in England, or even France, which is saying a lot. 
Ireland not only has produced her greatest novelist in Moore, but 
her most alluring lyric poet in Yeats. I met Yeats at the house of 
John Quinn. Synge, with his Maeterlinckian atmosphere, which 
modulates into the melancholy mists of the Ould Sed, created a 
new thrill. James Stephens and his rich fantasy, squeezing golden 
wine from leanest grapes, a genuine Irish genius in whose heart 
bubbles fantasy. and tears ; and Joyce, a gloriously bitter Banshee, 
wailing Ireland and the Irish in a voice all his own—these and many 
of the minor lyrists quite overflowed our horizons. Contemporary 
English literature has nothing to equal these men in originality, raci- 
ness, spiritual depth or magic. Edgar Saltus always has been one 
of my pet authors. He is elect among lovers of style. 


Was there ever worse criticism written ? Could any epithets 
be less felicitous than “ alluring” for Yeats, ‘* Maeter- 
linckian”’ for Synge? And did any reputable critic—for 
Mr. Huneker has been praised, he says, by Mr. Moore and 
Mr. Yeats, and has a great reputation in America—ever 
write so inconsequently ? Did any ever give himself away 
so badly as does Mr. Huneker by his admission that he keeps 
Mr. Edgar Saltus as a pet? The style of this passage is 
comparatively free from the outrages which Mr. Huneker 
usually makes on the English language; in one chapter 
he refers to “Edward A. Dithmar, of the Times, who 
literally made Richard Mansfield”; in another he writes of 
Mr. Conrad : “It is because he is so human that helps him to 
be so masterful a writer’’; in another. this of d’Annunzio: 
‘“* His ‘ eroticism’ barred all hope of fair critical judgment 
here and in England—which is piddling hypocrisy.” To 
recount Mr. Huneker’s faults in style would occupy a whole 
number of THE NEw StTaTesMAN. There is really nothing 
more to say of the book except that those who are interested 
in Philadelphia and New York of the 1870's and 1900's, 
and Paris of the 1880's, will find in these two volumes a 
good deal of gossip, good-humoured, slightly scandalous, 
for which they may be willing to skip the critical passages 
of the book and forgive one of the most execrable and tiring 
manners ever known in journalism. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Under the Turk in Constantinople. By G. F. Assorr. Macmillan 
and Co, 18s. net. 

As Lord Bryce remarks in his Foreword to this volume, anyone 
who opens up a dark by-path of history renders a service to schc lars ; 
and the service is extended to the general reader when the work is 
done as deftly and pleasantly as Mr. Abbott does it. It is true that 
history contains many by-paths considerably darker than that which 
Mr. Abbott has chosen to explore. Within the last few years much 
information on the subject of Sir John Finch’s unlucky embassy 
in the seventeenth century has been brought within the reach of the 
ordinary reader. But Mr. Abbott has collected this information 
together and has managed to tell us the whole story—and to tell it 
exceedingly well—within the space of one brief volume. It is impos- 
sible not to feel sorry for Sir John Finch. In those days when an 
Ambassador went to see the Sultan he was seized by the attendants 
as he crossed the sublime threshold and forced down upon his knees, 
after which his forehead was bumped on the floor three times. If he 
crossed the path of the Grand Vizier or failed to pay adequate bakshish 
he was cast into prison. The ritual has become less brutal during 
the last century, but there have been Sultans and Grand Viziers 
within living memory hardly less corrupt and incompetent, certainly 
no less shifty as diplomats, than those who worried poor Sir John in 
1681. It was quite a recent Ambassador to the Porte who said, 
speaking from a bitter experience, that in order to discover what 
Turkish statesmen were about to do it was necessary first to ascertain 
three things: what they obviously ought to do in their own interests, 
what they said they were going to do, and what everybody else said 
they were going to do; you would then have got this far, that you 
would know three things that they certainly would not do. Sir 
John Finch would have applauded that. 


The Rebirth of Korea. By Hurenc-wo Cynn. S.P.C.K. 10s, net. 

Mr. Cynn is a Christian and a Korean patriot. This appears to 
be a not uncommon combination in Korea, and accounts for the 
publication, by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, of a 


book dealing with Korea’s fight for independence. The Japanese 
clearly regard the Christian missions as hot-beds of rebellion. “The 
stirring up of the minds of the Koreans is the sin of the American 
missionaries,” says a Japanese paper quoted by Mr. Cynn. “They 
make the minds of the Korean people bad and they plant the seeds 
of democracy. They take the statement of Wilson about the self. 
determination of nations and hide behind their religion and stir up 
the people.” In point of fact, however, the book makes it clear that 
the nationalist movement in Korea is one which supersedes differences 
of creed, although the fact that the missionaries sympathise with 
the nationalist aspirations of the people tends to make Christianity 
popular. The conjunction of the two movements seems to be 4 
source of strength to both. 


Chats on Old Sheffield Plate. By Arrnur Haypen. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 21s. net. 

How much time we wasted at school learning the dates of kings and 
battles! Some slight outline of political events is useful as a back- 
ground, but for detail why cannot history be taught from such books as 
Mr. Hayden's? The story of one single industry may give one a more 
intimate sense of the past than volumes of political fact. He tells of 
the early attempts at plating when ‘one Edward Bor in 1376 was 
summoned before the mayor and aldermen of London to make answer 
that he had silvered 240 buttons of latone and 34 circlets of latone, and 
had maliciously purposed and imagined to sell the same for pure silver 
in deceit of the people.” Much later (1792) we come to the time when 
the buckle makers addressed the Duke of York, imploring him to 
discourage shoe-strings “both militarily and domestically,” and 
addressed the Prince of Wales on the same subject ‘“‘ making no doubt 
but your Royal Highness will prefer the blessings of the starving 
manufacturer to the encomiums of the drawing-room.’’ Whereupon 
both Prince and Duke ordered the discontinuance of the use of shoe- 
strings by members of their households. The book contains, of course, 
much that is of interest to the collector, and many admirable plates, 
But it is as the intimate history of a section of English craftsmen that 
the book should appeal to the general reader. 


The Quest of the Indies. By Ricuarp Dark. Blackwell. 6s. net 

This little book is a brief summary, but enthralling, of the adventures 
which gave us the modern world. It is a mighty theme, and in 200 
pages nothing but the barest outline of events could be attempted. 
The book, for all its slender proportions, succeeds in bringing into 
relation with each other many more ambitious narratives. 

At the beginning of the volume the student is shown a map of the 
‘world as it was conceived by Ptolemy: at the end he has sighted 
not only the Cape of Good Hope but the coasts of Chili and Peru. 
It is the Venetians who lift the fringes of the curtain; a chapter is 
devoted to Marco Polo, and we follow him through “ the Kingdoms and 
Marvels of the East” to the Court of Khubla Khan. Next come the 
Portuguese, with their legends of Prester John, who could not die, 
but ruled for ever a vast empire beyond the Mountains of the Moon, 
with the dreams of Henry the Navigator, which bore fruit in the 
brilliant achievements of Diaz and Vasco da Gama. Scarcely have 
the sailors of Portugal begun to acquire an empire in the East, than 
a greater name appears, and Columbus conceives the idea of snatching 
it from them by sailing out into the West. 

In the last half of his book Mr. Dark describes to us the contem- 
poraries and immediate successors of Columbus, who built up the 
Spanish Empire in the New World, Magellan, Cortes, Balboa, Pizarro 
and Ponce de Leon are among them. 


“Comme un vol de gerfauts hors du charnier natal, 
Fatigués de porter leur miséres hautaines, 
De Palos de Moguer, routiers et Capitaines 
Partaient, ivres d’un réve héroique et brutal.” 


The story now dazzles, now sickens us ; it is inspiring and sordid, 
tragic and gay. The courage, endurance and ardour of these men must 
be somehow reconciled with their cruelties, their jealousies and their 
greed. They treated each other as harshly as they did the natives, 
whom they plundered and killed. Columbus died in want; Pizarro 
was stabbed by his own soldiers. 

To stimulate the reader to closer study is Mr. Dark’s avowed pur- 
pose ; but he deserves gratitude also from those who do not intend 
to explore the streams which he has charted. The book is admirably 
clear and concise. There are no purple patches, but he can tell a 
story in a few plain words, without digression or comment, which 
fires the imagination. 


A School Economic History of England. By C. M. Warers. Clarendon 
Press. 5s. 6d. net. 

Miss Waters deserves congratulation not only for the filling of a 
very obvious gap in the shelves of school histories but for producing 
a book which many who have left school far behind will enjoy reading. 
The facts are not new. Anyone who has leisure to wade through the 
copious volumes that have been written concerning early English 
social and industrial life may learn them, and a great deal more, from 
the standard authorities such as Professor Ashley, Archdeacon Cun- 
ningham, and Thorold Rogers. But the presentation of them is new 
and the arrangement admirable. Miss Waters has presented pictures 
of English life, in town and country, at intervals of 200 years between 
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A Biscuit Post Paid 
that 


and itive and curative, it is THE Biscuit for Epicure 


Are recommended for the healthy as a natural food 
tissue, and at the same time keeping the system 


THE WALLACE “P.R.” FOODS Co., Ltd. 
4 Tottenham 


Lane, 
OMNI LLL UU UA 





Prices 


works wonders ae 





in cases of DIABETES One Box 


of Malnutrition. Delicious, highly 5/9 


Made ‘tural lines so as to retain a full measure Two Boxes 
of the ly important digestive enzymes, vitamines 11/- 
and organic salts. 


66 P.R.” Cu r oO na oe a 


Biscuits ™ 


making for good bone and blood and sound 





regulated without the use of injurious drugs. 


Hornsey, 
London, N. 8. 














VERY two Magnetos 

made in this country em- 
ploy one British workman for 
one week. 9Do you realise 
that every two foreign magnetos 
imported into this country 
mean the loss of a _week’s 
wages to a British worker? 
§ The efficiency of British 
Magnetos has been proved 
beyond question. § You ensure 
against spark failure if you 
insist On your motor car, motor 
cycle, motor van or motor 
boat being fitted with a British 
Magneto. 















A Valet for £5 a Year 


Hor £5 © yeas we UES case Gs rout eatin 
better than a private valet could do. We will 
collect suits regularly, dean, press and 
gener: overhaul them and keep them 
looking at their best—at, approximately, half 
the usual charges. Please write for “ Valet 
Contract” t and detailed particulars. 


Achille Serre L: 


Head Office: Hackney Wick, E. 9. 
Branches and Agencies Everywhere. 


8.337. F 
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There 
Wisdom 


appears. 


Where Nature 
prompts 
Judgment 
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IFE IS SHORT: let it be abundant, and 
while you live, enjoy. 
There is no true happiness apart from Wisdom, 
and no Wisdom apart from true Judgment. 


THE ART OF LIFE 


is a course of study in the formation of Judgment, and the 3 
true appreciation of the best things that fife offers. 

{IE ART OF LIFE COURSE has been framed to 

make a short cut to this endowment of TRUE 
WEALTH. It gives knowledge of things not taught in 
schools. It trains for judgment in the Arts; discernment 
of natural laws; sensitiveness to unsuspected Beauty ; 
and a scientific relating of all these things to form a 
philosophy of life. 

The soundness of the Art of Life Course is put above 
question by the collaboration of the following eminent 
authorities in the arts: Ernest Newman, W. J. Turner; 
Edmund Blunden, and F. C. Tilney. 


Fill up and forward the form below. 


To The Principal, The Art of Life Courses, 
28 John St., Bedford Row, London, W.C. 1. 


Please send particulars of The Art of Life 
Courses as advertised in THE NEW STATESMAN. 


MUU AEQ0 TU 


HULIUUULUNUUUOULTAOA ALTA 


Sign (stating whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss).........+++ 
AdEPESS coccccceccccccccccesecereresscesesseseseees 


AMY E.Y1 YOU 


HUNT EVEN 


= 














“QUALITY & FLAVOUR” 


OURNVILLE 
COCOA 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS. 





See the name “CADBURY” on every piece 
of Chocolate. 











THE ONE NATIONAL SERVICE 


which is not supported by the State, but by 


THE FREE GIFTS OF THE BRITISH PEOPLE, 


is the 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICE 


Over 57,000 Lives Saved from the Sea. 


YOU CAN SHARE 
personally in this noble and humane work by sending a 
SUBSCRIPTION or DONATION 
to the Royal National Life-Boat Institution. 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Treasurer. Secretary. 


22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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the eleventh and the eighteenth centuries. The changes from one 
period to another are noted and some indication given of how those 
changes came about. Moreover, the book, while clear and simple, 
has the great merit of not being “ written down” to children. We 
imagine that teachers in continuation schools and the upper forms of 

schools will greatly welcome Miss Waters’ book. It is 
copiously illustrated, chiefly with delightful woodcuts. 


The Early History of Surgery in Great Britain. By G. Parker, 

M.D. A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net. 

The lay reader will find Dr. Parker’s book unexpectedly delightful. 
The author does not deal with the history of particular operations, 
but rather with the general trend of the profession and the lives and 
writings of the great We cannot refrain from quoting the 
advice, written by John of Arderne (born 1807), for the edification of 
his brother practitioners : 

He that would succeed in this art should always set God before 
him in all his doings. . . . He should not be too ready to under- 
take every case which offers, and always see it before doing so, and 
fix his fees, which should not be unduly low. Patients should not 
be led to expect a cure before a reasonable time. If they do get well 
very early, you can tell them that it is their good constitution, for 
they are very delighted to hear that. . . . Let him learn, too, 
how to comfort his patients with wise reflections and, indeed, with 
merry tales. He must never disclose the confidences of his patients, 
whether men or women, nor indeed speak ill of anyone, even if he 
has reason to do so. If a patient sees that he keeps other people’s 
secrets, he will naturally put more confidence in him.” 

We need only add that in one respect at least John of Arderne 
followed his cwn advice : he boasts that he never did an operation for 
fistula for less than £100, and in the fourteenth century that was a 
very high fee indeed. 


THE CITY 


HERE is very little to write about just now concern- 
ing City affairs, and what little there is is not 
particularly inspiriting. The general tendency 

remains downward, and one by one weak spots are making 
themselves ———_ in places where they were to be expected. 
There are still a few failures in the produce markets, and a 
Cardiff shipping company, the Craggs Steamship Company, 


has to report that the person who chartered one of its two © 


steamers for some time ahead is unable to carry out his 
obligations, with the result that the bank has taken posses- 
sion of the steamer and proposes to sell it to meet the 
overdraft of £54,000. If shareholders do not provide fresh 
capital the directors fear it will be necessary to wind up the 
company. The company was incorporated in February, 
1919, and the prospectus estimated, on the basis of the time 
charters entered into, annual dividends of twenty per cent., 
free of income tax, plus large allocations to depreciation and 
other reserves. No doubt other shipping companies will 
find themselves in the same position, for a time charter, of 
course, secures profits only if the charterer is in a position 


to fulfil his contract. 
ak ok 1 


It is understood that the Australian Government is about 
to float a loan in London of five millions on a six-and-a-half 
per cent. basis, and it is to be hoped that this will put an end 
to some of the difficulties at present encountered by those 
desirous of trading between the Commonwealth and the 
home country, it being absolutely impossible to obtain 
remittances from Australia to ps By with the result that 
trade between the two countries is almost at a standstill. A 
large exporter told me the other # that although his 
representatives in Australia were able to collect the debts 
owing to him, they could not purchase any bills or remittances 
on London, so, with the local funds fa bare by them they 
were purchasing Australian produce and shipping it to the 
United Kingdom, this being the only means of getting 
payment across. I have also come across a man who is owed 
a pre-war debt of a few hundred thousand crowns (that is 
to say, about a thousand pounds!) by an inhabitant of 
Czecho-Slovakia. That country is doing comparatively 
well, and the debtor is anxious to remit, but states he is not 
allowed by his Government to export money. Presumably, 
the only method of securing payment is for the creditor, or 
someone he knows, to import Czecho-Slovakian produce and 
to get the debtor to pay his compatriot for it. These 
instances indicate how nearly we have returned to a system 
of barter. The improvement in the sterling exchange in 
New York and in the value of the French frane is encouraging, 


but as regards the latter, and to some extent the former also, 
I am sceptical of a continuance of present rates. 
* * * 


The Imperial Tobacco Company of Great Britain and 
Ireland (to give it its full title) has gratified the market by 
an excellent dividend and preliminary financial statement, 
The dividend for the year is 17} per cent., free of income 
tax, an improvement of 2} per cent. over last year, which 
absorbs £2,800,000 as against £1,670,000 a year ago, the 
capital having meantime been increased, and the usual 
million is added to the reserve. The record of this company 
in the matter of share bonuses is stupendous. Out ofa capital 
of less than eight millions, when the public were first given 
the opportunity of obtaining the ordinary shares three or 
four years ago, something like five millions represented 
bonus shares given to the original holders since 1915, and 
since then fresh shares have been issued at par, constituting 
additional bonuses, until the capital is now in the neighbour- 
hood of thirty millions. Meantime, ‘‘ the secretary of the 
Wholesale Tobacco Dealers’ Association has been authorised 
to state that there is not the slightest foundation for the 
report that a general reduction of prices in the tobacco trade 
is about to take place.” 

* * * 


During the past few weeks statements of a conflicti 
character have been circulating with regard to the future 
of oil. A prominent shipowner comes back from America 
and warns his fellow shipowners against building vessels 
for oil fuel, as he considers there will not be a sufficiency 
of that commodity for some years to come. Other people 
are now saying that, with the slackening in industry that 
is occurring all over the world, we are within sight of an 
over-production of oil. Although some reduction in the 
price of oil and oil products is not out of the question, and 
will be welcome, there is very little likelihood of too much 
oil being produced, as it offers such advantages over other 
fuels and methods of propulsion that its use is probably 
limited only by the amount of supplies available and assured. 

* aK He 


Speaking at a luncheon at the Walker yards of Sir W. G. 
Armstrong, Whitworth and Company, Limited, after the 
launch of an 18,500 ton oil carrying tanker for the Eagle Oil 
Transport Company, Limited, Mr. R. P. Brousson, director 
of the Anglo-Mexican Petroleum Company, Limited, said 
there had been some pessimistic remarks made of late 
respecting the amount of oil fuel available, yet in the face 
of such statements the Eagle Oil Transport Company was 
carrying through a programme of great expansion in regard 
to the provision of oil tankers, and when this programme 
was completed the company would have a deadweight 
tonnage of 440,000, which would be capable of carrying at 
least three million tons of oil fuel annually. These figures, 
he continued, were an earnest of the faith which the big 
group represented by the Mexican Eagle, the Royal Dutch 
and the Shell had in the future of oil fuel. That powerful 
combination of interests would never have undertaken such 
a programme of expansion unless they were fully and abso- 
lutely confident of the future supplies of petroleum. 

A. Emit Davies. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 








INDEX TO VOLUME XV. is now ready. Price One 
Shilling (gratis to Postal Subscribers on application). 


Binding Cases and Bound Volumes of Vol. XV., now ready, 
price 7s. and 328. respectively. 


All communications respecting Subscriptions should 
be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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REFORMED INNS. 


a 
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ss Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 
a Inns and Hotels managed by the 
= People’s Refreshment House Associa- 
z tion rtd. Take £1 Shares (maximum 
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a 
‘ 
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dividend 72 °/,) or 6°/, Loan Stock. 


P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 
193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





AVE you ever thought of lessening your premiums in these 
H trying times? I shall be pleased to attend with my art valuer 
and PP any to make inventories for probate or insurance of the contents 
of your castle, mansion, or cottage. In going from room to room 
we often find a piece of china, a picture, engraving, miniature, or a 
book of stamps which is valuable, and although you would probably 
not miss the article, the money it would realise would be a veritable 
godsend. You need have no fear that I shall take advantage of 
your ignorance of values by trying to buy on the cheap. Employ 
‘one who has done more work in the ancestral homes of England than 
any other—W. E. +e Calder House (entramce 1 Dover 
Street), Piccadilly, W. 








FRANCE, our Ally, is now offering us at a MODERATE price 





THE FINEST SPARKLING MUSCATEL 


Golden Guinea is superior to many of the finest Vintage 
Champagnes and obtainable at half the cost 
From all leading Wine Merchants. 














WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Chairman of Council: THE REV. canoe TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: MISS B. S PHILLPOTTS, O.B.E., Litt.D., F.R.Hist Soc. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees ‘of the University of London ; 
there is also a two years’ course in Citizenship, for which a College Diploma is 

awarded. Fees.—Residence £90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 

Scholarships from £60 to £30 a year for three years are offered for competition at 
an examination held annually in April. 

For further particulars apply to the Principal— 

WESTFIELD COLLEGE, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


EYERYM™MAN THEATRE 
(Hampstead Tube Station). 
Nightly at 8.15. Matinees Saturday at 2.30. 
YOU NEVER CAN TELL, by Bernard Shaw. 
AE Seats Bookable in Advance, 7/6, 5/- and 2/6. Hampstead 7224. 











| If you under-insure your home and havea fire the loss falls 


upon your 
If you under-insure your life thet loss falle upon your wife 
‘amily 
PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting 
a LIFE ewer ™ and . FIRE POLICY 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANGE COMPANY, LTD. 














THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
| Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 





Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 











A’Y READER of Tae New STATESMAN willing to co-operate in 
an effort to gain new readers for this journal is invited to com- 
municate with the Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 

Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





(THER ANNOUNCEMENTS, Lectures, Schools, Miscellaneous, 
etc. will be found on the back page this week. 





Every Bookman’s Vade Mecum. 


“The BOOK INDEX.” 


2d. Weekly. Every Monday. 10s. 6d, per Annum. 


It is a yt record “ New ted sta a Editions and 
Reprints. It con classified and annotated arranged under 
Art, Biography, Fiction, Religion, Science, Travel, ., ete., with an 
alphabetical index of authors and cabjecte. ” There is a ons-alphabet 
Monthly Key, sold separately. 


It is thus a book of information for the student and a book of reference 
for bookseller and librarian. 





Send a postcard for a specimen copy to: 


“THE BOOK INDEX,” 46 Fleet St.,-London, E.C.4. 
The Humanist 


Threepence M onthly. 
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Religion, based ‘upon a love of Humanity, is the spiritual expression 
of Socialism, as Socialism is the logical outcome of such a religion. 
The Humanist is the religious paper for Socialists and Reformers. 
The February number is now ready, containing Articles by J. D. 
BERESFORD, S. H. SWINNY, HARRY SNELL and others.— 
Write to WATTS & CO., 17 JomNson’s Court, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, 


THE UNKNOWN POWER BEHIND THE 
IRISH NATIONALIST PARTY. 


Nearly 200 pages. Offered for 1s. 9d., post free. Mention Offer 462. 
Books (second-hand and new) on every conceivable subject. Fine 
stock of Rare Books on approval. Catalogues free. State wants 
or interests. Books bought.—FoyLes, 121-5 Charing Cross Road, 
London. 








OOKS.—Retrospective Review, 16 vols., {£3 10s., 
Barrie’s Qualit t, edit. de luxe, illus. by Hugh Thomson, 30s. ; 
by René edit. de luxe, 30s.; Rupert Brooke's John Webster and the 
. 78. 6d. ; Du Maurier’s Trilby, =, + Martians, 1898, 10s. 6d. 
each ; Maurier Society Pictures, 1891, 2 vols., Stacpoole’s The Blue Lagoon, 
illus. by Fogaay. 1910, 12s. 6d. ; Graphic Pictures, 1891, 25s. ; 


Diary and Letters *Arblay (Miss Burney), 7 vols., 1854, £3 3s. ; 
Walpole’s Letters, 9 vols., half calf, gilt, Bickers, 1877, £7 7s. ; "8 Novels, 25 vols., in 

£6 6s. ; Hartshorne's Old English Glasses, folio £9 9s. ; Maeterlinck’s Life of the 
Bee, illus. Detmold, 1911, 368.; Scott’s Novels, 48 vols., cloth, best edit., Cadell, 1829, 
£6 68.; Siegfried and the Twilight . 
illus. by Rackham, £2 2s. each ; Annals of Ireland, 7 vols., fine set, £25 ; eo Studies 
from Russian Ballet, 6s., published 2is.; Voltaire’s Candide, 1898, | issue, 


1820-28 ; 


have failed to find it elsewhere, t me. lam the 
> = .—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John t t, Birmingham. WANTED.—Villon Society, Bandello, 6 vols., Villon’s 
Poems, and any others in this edition ; ng! Moore's first editions, any; Boswell’s 
Johnson, 2 vols., 1791; Life of a Sportsman, 1842; Burton's Pentamerone, 2 vols. ; 
Chapman's Wild Spain ;  Pespenate Remedies, 3 vols., ism; Dodsley’s Old Plays, 15 vols.. 
1875 ; — lst Edits. of Conrad, Henry James; sets of well-known authors. Good 





B paper saiton .—Dictionary National eee . Bony eae oe in 
Ay Ay, O vole, half aoe 10s. ; Batese’ ~- 
‘8 Com: 
son, Te Bacycopesa 8 ol. £6; oy of 


HOLLAND Bros., 21 John 


Bright Street, 8, 
Peaated -—Consad’s Taleo of Una, 1898 ; Jim, 1900, First ed. ; Youth, 1902, 





TUDIES IN THE tg oe gee OF SEX,” by Havelock 
Ellis. Six vols., 8vo, cloth. £5 12s. 6d., paid.—Frarx MUGGLESTONE, 
9 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. Orders filled direct. or through any bookseller. 














ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Sixteen Guineas. Prospectuses Eighteen Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL _ ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the 
rate of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. 
per inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 

















All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. (Advertisers 
in Manchester and district may obtain all information from 
MANCHESTER ADVERTISING OFFICES, 35 Arcade Chambers, 
St. Mary’s Gate.) 
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SCHOOLS. 


HOUSE JUNIOR SCHOOL, 
weet -on-Trym, Bristol. 

A co-educational school up to 14 years of age. The aim of the 
school is to develop the +. OL, — they may realise their individualities to the 
full, while at the same time serving the community to which they belong. The educa- 
tional outlook is broad and serious, and the children have the advantage of being taught 
By epeciaticte Soom the canter eapees, Pre, 


Beatrice M. pasme. B.A. (Londos znryY Lyn 7 B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge). 
e of the boarding house: Mr. and Mrs. Lyn Harris 
For further gustledne apply to the Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol. 


HE STREETLY NURSERY AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Streetly, Staffs. Principal: Mrs. C. L. Hopcxinson (Montessori Diploma). 
MUSIC (Dr, Trotter's Rhythmic method) and DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS 

taught. Special opportunities for artistic development. A French lady is in residence 
at the Principal's home, where a few boarders are taken. 


| Fated HOUSE. BEXHILL-ON- 


Principal: Miss RicHarpson, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED, DatcrozeE EvuRHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PrinciPAL, Miss MiLpRED STEELE. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of 
Education—free development as individuals and as members of the general 

community. Independent study ; eppaiek attention to health and forse ne X—onery 
Pupils ae for the Universities. Full Domestic course senior pupils and 
exte’ students. Principals: Miss THzopora Crarx and Miss K. M. Extis. 


TT". LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, has 
removed to the country and is now known as THE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger 
Grange, Great Missenden, Bucks. An experimental school offering a first-class 
MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurythmics. 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, 
Modelling, History of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Montessori Department, Crafts, 
Boarding fees, 150 guineas the year; only extras individual music and singing lessons, 
riding and personal expenses. Co-education until 13, girls remain until 19. Pupils 
will be prepared for matriculation if aptitude for such work is shown. 
Principals: The Misses Manvitve and Mrs. C. H. Nicxoits. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Kerri 
educational ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard's Cross is 
situated on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars 
apply tothe PrinciPac. 
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GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuamsers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the Coneian, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
self-exp by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in 
Music or Art. Fees inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all 
such subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year, Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully 
situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
—- in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing. Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 


St. MARIGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 
A Day School. Girls 8 to 18. Residence and Education {125 p a. 


Education without residence £40 p.a.—Principal: Miss ALice J. Rosinson, Late 
scholar of Newnham College, also of the Maria Gray College. 














TYPEWRITING. 





"TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
Lectures, Sermons reported.— 


hand Typists provided. Meetings, ow 
el. : 


METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 
Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs.-Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 








YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFar.ang, 
11 Palmeira Avenue. estcliff, 


XPERT TYPEWRITING.—MSS. promptly and accurately 


copied. Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary typing experience.—Miss 
Hivoprrcn, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N. 


6 ee Typing and Secretarial work undertaken by 
highly skilled gentlewoman. Own typewriter, Guaranteed work. Moderate terms. 
ddress Mrs. Cuzgsman, 19 Abingdon Bldgs, Boundary Street London, E. 2. 











LITERARY AGENCY. 





T= EDITOR REGRETS that you waste his time and your 
money by sending MSS. to the wrong paper. To avoid this, send stamp for 
booklet to the Principat Evpon Literary Service, CowFo.p, Sussex, 





SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 


KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
34 BISHOP’S ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 2 

(Director: Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., FRSA, F.R.C.1), 
supplies a modern and comprehensive Training for superior ‘Commercial 
and Secretarial positions. It confers Diplomas and provides actual 
experience in Secretarial work and responsible office management in 
the Secretariat of the College. 

There is a Special guaranteed Course for ex-Officers. 

A Choice of Appointments is guaranteed to every Graduate. 

The College, founded in 1887, is Day, Residential and Postal. 

Prospectus, Solicitor-General’s Speech and Souvenir will be sent 
gratis to any reader mentioning THE NEw STATESMAN. 


LECTURES, ETC. 


CENT RAL LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
Meetings are held every Sunday morning at 11.15 at 19 Bucking. 
ham Street, Strand, W.C. (Emerson Club). 
Feb. 6.—HARRY SNELL, L.C.C. “The Problems and Promise 
of America.” 





———e 





Feb. 13.—H. J. GOLDING. “ The Teaching of Schopenhauer.” 
Feb. 20.—C. E. M. JOAD, B.A. “ The Philosophy of Bergson.” 
Feb. 27.—J OSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. “ The Place of Imagina- 


tion in Education.” 
VISITORS ARE WELCOMED. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
a. Men and Women STUDENTS 
(r ecogneck by the Board of Education), 

REPARATION, HEOR ETICAL AND PRACTICAL, for 
Educational Social Work, and for Teaching, particularly in the new Day 
Continuation Schools, Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of 

students, according to previous education and experience. 

Apply for particulars to PrinciraL, Halsey Training College, 11 Tavistock Square, 





C. 1. 

Wed., Feb. 2nd, 5 30 p.m., Public Lecture, “Tue Errects or Casvat Lasour ar 
THE LonDoN Docks.” by Mr. A. KNOTT, B.A., Sub-Warden; Mansfield House 
Settlement. Admission free. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST eo a Training College for Teachers, Chairman and Hon. 
Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. 

M.A,—For ct vg ‘concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


Fst LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1. 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and EnGcixeerinc for Men 
Hostel for Women Students.— Prospectus 








and Women. Fee 15 guineas a year. 
post free from REGISTRAR. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the respiratory 
ise of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to open-air 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious and easy, 
the voice full and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without heed 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly.—Mr. ArtTuur Lovet, 94 Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W, 1 











UBLIC SPEAKING (systematized course insuring proficiency), 
also STAGE and CINEMA Training.—Marion McCarrny, 16 Hallam Street, 
Portland Place, W. 1. 

NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
offers well-educated Women complete Teacher's Training in SwepisH Epvca- 

TIONAL GyMNaSsTics, MepicaL Gymnastics and MassaGe, Dancinc in all its 
branches, Games, SwimmMiInG, Anatomy, HyGienz, &c. Three years’ course. For 
prospectus apply the Src. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 











Feb. 4 ITALY. Rome, Naples, Cee Venice, etc. 30 days. 79 gns. 
March 12. SICILY and CALABRIA Sweeks. 98 gns. 
April 8. Holiday Tour in Italy. 24 days. 69 gens. 
April 26. SPAIN and TANGIER. 5 weeks. 125 gns. 


Programmes from Miss Bisnop, F.R.G.S., 159"Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 
ndon, S.E. 19. 





ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and 
very pleasantly situated in best locality. Tennis, Tariff, etc,, with photographs, 
on application.—Mrs. Rocers (cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 

OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham JHurst  Boarding-House 


Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and Winter Gardens. Separate ‘tables.—Apply 
M. Wuarton, Acting Secretary, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


O LET, off Baker Street, large, light, fronty; Room in select 
house. Suitable for professional offices. All conveniences. Mayfair exchange. 
w.t.4 —Box 634, New STratesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London. 


| * pe VACANT, with breakfast. Gentlewomen only. Gas stove 
in each room.—Miss Kemp, 10 Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 

















CCOUNTS.—If you require your accounts audited, or need 
assistance with your books, or income-tax returns, write Box 633, New 
STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


XCELLENT BANK WRITING and TYPING PAPER, 10 x 8, 
5s. ream (480 sheets), post free, Send p d for free on of Bargains in 
Stationery.—James Ericson & Co., 2 Tudor Street, E.C 


GQmosteanD (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. com know- 
ledge quickly and pleasantly aoqulved. —A, Bake, M.I.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road 
epherd’s Bush, London, W. 12. 


| pets Retreat Place, E. 9. 
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